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“I’m here to see that you 
set eats, real eats,’— 


said the Teco Chap as soon as he could 
make himself heard. above the shouting. 


“You needn’t worry about my working 
hard,” he continued, “because making 
Teco Pancakes is as easy as eating them; 
even a ‘tenderfoot’ can make Tecos. 


“Just add water to Teco, stir it, and it’s 
ready to bake. You see, everything neces- 
sary is already mixed in the flour. In two 
minutes I can make enough to feed this 
bunch! 


Free—‘‘ Campfire Cookery’”’ 
Contains 48 simple recipes. Will help solve 
your “grub” problem. Send for it. 


Tue EKENBERG Co., 
41 South Masters St., Cortland, N. Y. 


Please send me copy of “Campfire Cookery.” 


Address 
If your grocer does not keep Teco, send 15¢ in stamps for full 
size prepaid package. 
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F course, I’m not counting the extra 
portions,’ he said, looking at 
“Fatty” Green with a sly smile. “Once 
you fellows taste that tempting, savory 
Teco taste, there’ll be no peace for me. 
“And one other thing,” said the Teco 
Chap, “Teco saves wheat. So eat all you 
want of it. It’s nourishing, it’s delicious, 
it’s economical and it helps Hoover!” 
“Make us some now!” shouted the leader 
—and the Teco Chap, suddenly ending 
his speech, got busy. 


Teco can be bought without buying 
substitute flours, too. And you need 
not lug along bulky flours on your trip. 
For Teco can be used for every flour 
purpose. Easy to pack, tote and make. 


eres 


(it’s in the flour) 
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SUMMER SHIRTS 


For outdoor sports, vacation jobs and 
other activities Kaynee Shirts are com- 
fortable, “classy” and cool—just the kind 
for fine summer weather. 


There are Kaynee Shirts for hiking and 
camping; also for dress and “spruce-up” 
wear that you will like. Tell Mother 
that every Kaynee Shirt is fast color and 
she will be interested. Then too, Kaynee 
Blouses are as well made as Kaynee Shirts. 


Ask the clerk for Kaynee when you buy 
your next Shirts or Blouses—perhaps you 
need a few right now. 


Write for a lithographed Scout Law for your room. 
Also let us know if we may send an illustrated 
Style Folder to Mother 
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How to build 


your own rifle range 


\ Winchester Marksman or Sharpshooter Medal, 


or even the membership button, is always a high 
honor—but now that everyone’s thoughts are 
centered on military affairs these badges of soldierli- 
ness are even more to be coveted by patriotic boys. 


Where to shoot—is that the problem that has kept 
you from joining the Winchester- Junior Rifle Corps and 
your dad from getting you a rifle? If so, tell him that it’s 
easy to rig up a rifle range of your own, where shooting 
can be made safe. A few practical hints is all you need. 


The right backstop to use 


The most important thing is to select a backstop that 
will catch and hold the bullets. Every shot must be safe. 


The side of a hill (as in the picture) makes the 
best backstop for a range. Dig it out square and face 
it with light boards to hold your paper targets. A 
large packing case filled with sand or earth will be 
safe, but any backstop should be at least 4 feet high and 
4 feet wide. 


If your cellar or basement will give you a clear 
range of 50 feet, it will make a fine place for shooting 
all the year ’round, and in all kinds of weather. Here 
you can make a plain backstop as suggested above, 
which should be not less than 4 feet square. 






MODEL .06. Take-down Repeating .22 caliber rifle, 20-inch 
round barrel. Shoots three sizes of ammunition. The most 
popular .22 caliber repeater ever placed on the market 


Take-down .22 caliber single shot rijle. A low priced, 
hammerless, light weight gun made in two sizes 


WINCHESTER 





The best target to shoot at is 
the official bull’s-eye target used 
in the Winchester Junior Rifle 
Corps Medal Contest. This con- 
test, by the way, is one that you 
won’t want to stay out of. It is 
open to any registered member 
of the Winchester Junior Rifle Corps. Any boy or girl 
not over 18 is eligible. The prizes are the famous Win- 
chester Sharpshooter Medal for first-grade score and the 
Marksman Medal for second-grade score. 


The right rifle to use 


It doesn’t make any difference what kind of model you 
buy, but it must be .22 caliber Winchester. It doesn’t make 
any difference in your shooting whether you get a low-priced 
single-shot rifle or a fine repeater. The accuracy of a Win- 
chester is in the barrel, and the same quality of steel and the 
same care in boring goes into all. 

Don’t delay any longer in joining the Winchester Junior 
Rifle Corps and in rigging up that range. There is a Win- 
chester Junior Rifle Corps Headquarters in your town. Go to 
the store, register your name for membership and get the Win- 
chester Junior Rifle Corps button which your membership 
entitles you to wear. It costs you nothing to join. Your 
local representative will also supply you with a free copy of 
the W. J. R. C. handbook. 

If you cannot get all the particulars there, write direct to 
the Winchester Junior Rifle s, National Headquarters, 
275 Winchester Avenue, New aven, Conn., Division 831 


The famous Winchester 
Sharpshooter Medal 







ferld Standard Guns and Ammunition 
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ershing: The Crusade 
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P to the close of the Civil 
War there had been only 
four full Generals in the 


Army of the United States 
—Washington, Grant, Sherman and Sheridan. For 
more than fifty years after no other was chosen. 
Then came the fifth—General John J. Pershing, 
commander of the American Army in France. 

Pershing's life is a story of deep determination, 
of refusal to be side-tracked by obstacles, and of 
bull-dog grit. Had he been content to side-step 
the hard places, to take things easy, to give up 
when the future seemed hopeless, the world would 
never have heard of him. But Pershing had set 
himself a goal. He had a scout virtue—defeat 
could not down him. Today he leads the best 
trained army the United States has ever had. Other 
men have led a million men for selfish conquest. 
Pershing leads America’s millions for a free 
people’s salvation. Had he lived in the days of 
the Crusaders he would have been a worthy 
Knight, his lance ever ready to seek the shield of 
the oppressor. 

Puaine was born poor. A lack of 
money has never been able to hold down 
the man or boy made of the right stuff. 
His father, a section foreman at Laclede, 
Missouri, lived in a one-story cabin, and 
right from the start the boy had to stand 
on his own feet. He was. not brilliant, 
but he was a hard worker. As he grew 
up he was ambitious to be a lawyer, but 
it cost money to study law, and he had 
no money. 

any boys would have quit right 
there. Persh- : 
ing was made ( ' 


of sterner stuff. tf 











them, mastered them. When the 
examination papers were graded, 
Pershing, the section foreman’s 
son, was first by a single point. 

He had correctly answered one question on which 
all the others had failed. 

He had decided that West Point should educate 
him for the law, not for the army. But when he 
graduated in 1886 with the highest honors a cadet 
could win, a sense of loyalty told him he should 
give his country a few years of his life in return 
for the education it had given to him. He was as- 
signed to the old Sixth Cavalry as a second lieu- 
tenant. At that time Geronimo and his Apaches 
were on the war path, and Pershing immediately 
entered the campaign against the Indians. Less 
than one year later he led his troop 140 miles over 
mountain trails in forty-six hours, a feat for 
which he was commended by General Miles. 
After that he was in the campaigns against 
the Sioux and the Crees. He was the same old 


Pershing, working hard, working hard, working (gy 


ard. 

He decided to stick to soldiering. For 
seven years he received no promotion. 
Nevertheless, with customary grit, he 
applied himself to master his profession. 
He became an authority on military 
tactics and was sent to West Point as an 
instructor. He was there when the 
Spanish-American war broke out, and 
immediately applied for a command. 
The War Department sent him to the 
Tenth Cavalry, a colored troop, as a 
first lieutenant, and then his rise began. 
His troop went 
to Cuba. He 
led it at the 
battle of El 
Caney and 
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came out of 
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ment a captain 
“for gallantry 
in action.” 
Next he went 
to the Philip- 
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not encourag- 
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ing was used to 








fighting for 
what he 
wanted. With 
that bull - dog OF LIBERTY. 
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COUNCIL OF THE BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA. AS SUCH I PEEL THAT I AM BUT THE 
REPRESENTATIVE OF THE AMERICAN EXPEDITIONARY FORCES IN FRANCE, THE CONDUCT 
OF OUR SOLDIERS WILL I BOPE SERVE AS AN INSPIRATION TO EACH ONE OF THE 
FOUR HUNDRED THOUSAND BOY SCOUTS IN AMERICA TO SOME DAY TAKE HIS PLACE AS 
A SOLDIER READY TO FIGHT FOF AMERICA, FOR DEMOCRACY AND AGAINST THE FOES 
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CHAPTER I 


Tue Way or 


THE Hun 
H E moment seated side by side on the forward hatch, quite as 
thr ee- though awaiting this introduction. Nelson, Captain Troy’s 
masted son, was seventeen, a well-built nice-looking lad who was 
schoon- making his second voyage in his father’s ship. He was down 


/ on the ship’s papers as apprentice, since a merchant vessel 
may not carry passengers, but his position as a member of the 
crew was nominal rather than actual. Not, however, that he 
didn’t take a hand when there was something to be done, for he 
had picked up a fair amount of sailoring and had perhaps in- 
herited some of the instinct besides. He was a broad-shouldered, 
healthy boy, fond of fun and very fond of Pickles. 

Pickles was—well, Pickles was just Pickles. First of all, he 
was a dog. Leo, the big two-fisted Swede who had sailed with 
Captain Troy for seven years, declared that “he ban part wolf- 
dog an’ part big fool.” But that was scarcely fair to 
Pickles, because no matter how mixed he was in the mat- 
ter of breed, he was certainly no fool. Even Terry, the 
cook, acknowledged that. No dog capable of stealing a 
piece of mutton as big as his head from right under the 
cook’s nose can rightly be called a fool. Visibly, Pickles 
was yellow as to color, shaggy as to coat, loving and faith- 


er Jonas Clin- 
ton was loaf- 
ing along in a 
six-knot 
breeze some five hun- 
dred miles off the coast 
of France. For the 
time of the year, the 
middle of October, the 
Atlantic in those lati- 
tudes was unusually 
docile, and there was 
scarcely enough swell 
to slant the schooner’s 
deck. Overhead a moon 
in its first quarter was 
playing hide-and-seek in a bank 


of purple-black clouds. The ful as to dis position. For the 
night —the ship’s clock in the rest, he was long-legged and big 
cabin had just struck five bells in the shoul ders, and just too 





























much fora lapful. 


—was so mild that the helmsman had 
not yet troubled to button his heavy 
reefer. 
Light winds or no wind at all had been 
the Jonas Clinton’s fortune for a month. 
The eastward voyage—Boston to Havre 
—had been made in twenty-two days, but 
once rid of her cargo of lubricating oil 
for the armies in France the schooner 
had been forced to swing at anchor for 
two weeks, until, despairing of a fair wind, Captain 
Troy had ‘had her towed across to Falmouth, Eng- 
land. Another wait had followed, a delay especially 
regrettable when ships were scarce and freight rates 
high. At last a brisk breeze had started the Jonas Clin- 
ton on her homeward voyage, only to die down at the 
end of the second day, leaving the skipper, 
who as half owner in the ship, was deeply 
concerned in her fortunes, decidedly glum. 
His frame of mind was reflected by every- 
one else aboard, from Mr. Cupples, the mate, 
down through the crew of eight. The gloom 
extended to a lesser. degree to two other in- 
habitants of the four hundred-ton craft, 
Nelson Troy and Pickles. 
These two 
were at the 


APTAIN 
first watch, 
from the 


TROY, keeping the 
came along the deck 
stern, a tall, rather 
gaunt figure in the 
dim light, and 
paused where Nel- 
son and Pickles sat. 






“Catch Pickles,’ he an- 
swered and dropped the dog 


, ———_ The Captain was well on toward fifty and had followed the sea, man and 
0 ce i ee a é boy, for more than thirty years, just as his father and his father’s father 
a : : before him. He was a slow-speaking man, with a deep and pleasant voice 
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that could, how- 
ever, when occa- 
sion demanded, 
bellow like a 
liner’s fog - horn. 
He was a good 
Master, stern but 
never unjust, and 
a good father to the 
boy who sat there 
holding the forward 
half of the dog across 
his knees. Nelson not 
only loved his father 
very deeply—how 
deeply he 
was soon to 
realize — but 
he both ad- 
mired and 
respected 
him. Indeed 
no one could 
make two 
trips over 
and back 
with Cap- 
tain Troy, 
watching his 
handling of his ship, his 
behavior in moments of 
peril and his attitude to- 
wards the men_ under 
him, without feeling for 
him both admiration and 
respect. Then the fact 
that Nelson’s mother had 
died when he was eight 
years of age had focussed 
all his affection on his 
father, and since Nelson f 
was an only child had, on f 
the other hand, concen- ; 
trated all the captain’s 
love on the lad. Also, be- 
sides being father and 
son, they were excellent 
companions, and neither 
was quite contented when 
away from the other. 
The Captain gazed up at the half-filled 
foresail. “I’m fearing it’s to be light winds 
all the way across,” he said. “It’s madden- 
ing to think of all the cargoes awaiting 
bottoms back home, and us wallowing along 
at five or six knots and in ballast at that! 
“Mustn’t be greedy, dad,” answered the 
boy, smiling up in the dark. “We made a 
pile of money this trip, didn’t we?” 
“Money? Yes, we did pretty well,” re- 
plied the Captain with satisfaction. “But 
I'd like to see a bit more in the bank be- 
fore I quit. You'll be needing some, and 
so’ll I when I join the fireside fleet.” 
“You needn’t worry about me, dad. I’m 
going to earn my own money in a year or 
two.” 
“Maybe, but not so soon as that. I want 
you to have some educational trimmings 
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before you take the wheel. Have you 
thought any more about that college?” 

“Not much,” owned the boy. “Any- 
way, Ill have to put in another year 
in high school first, I suppose.” His 
voice dropped dismally, and 
the Captain chuckled. 

“I guess you’re like all the 
Troys,” he said. “There never 
was one of ’em I ever heard tell 
of that was much of a scholar.” 


RESENTLY ‘he craned his 

head a little for a look at 
the dim spread of the jib. “Ill 
feel a sight easier,’ he mut- 
tered, “when we're five hun- 
dred miles farther west.” 

“You aren’t afraid of U- 
boats, are you, dad?” Nelson 
asked. 

“I’m not exactly afraid of 
them, no, but ‘accidents’ have 
happened before this, and I’m 
kind of fond of this little ship.” 

“But, dad, we’re not at war 
with Germany. They would- 
n’t——-” 

“Well, there was the William 
P. Frye,” replied the Captain 
dryly. “They got her, didn’t 
And we weren’t at war with her 
Any more than we were 





they? 
then, either. 
when they sank the Lusitania,” he added 
bitterly. 

“But I’ve always thought that was—was 


different,’ said Nelson, vaguely. “She 
was British, dad, and 2 

“ I know,” interrupted his father rough- 
ly. “She was British, but she had Ameri- 
can citizens aboard, and Germany knew it. 
Don’t try to excuse Germany for that deed, 
son—Well, ain’t it ’most time you turned 
in? Or are you considering taking the 
Graveyard Watch to-night?” 

“Oh, it isn’t really late yet,’ laughed 
the boy. “It’s such a peachy night that I 
hate to go below. So does Pickles, don’t 
you, you old rascal?” 

Apparently he did, for he wagged a stiff 
tail enthusiastically and burrowed his nose 
farther into the crook of the boy’s arm. 

“Well, don’t make it too late,” advised 
his father, and he strode off toward the 
stern. 

Left to themselves, boy and dog sat a few 
minutes longer, and then, finding that the 
breeze was seeking them out, arose and 
went sleepily aft to the companion. As 
Nelson’s head dropped below the deck 
level he caught an uncertain glimpse of his 
father’s form by the helmsman and a glow- 





‘part of the ship with destruction. 



















ing speck which showed that Leo’s pipe 
was drawing well. Nelson shared his 
father’s cabin, and twenty minutes later 
he was sound asleep there, while Pickles, 
half under the bunk and half out, twitched 
his legs and made little sounds, dreaming 
perhaps that he was doing battle royal 
with some long-whiskered, squeaking deni- 
zen of the hold. 

Seven bells had struck some time ago 
and now it was close on midnight. From 
across the passage came the deep snores 
of Mr. Cupples. In the dimly lighted 
captain’s cabin Pickles, having vanquished 
his adversary, sighed and stretched his 
long legs into new positions. The boy 
above, dreaming too, muttered faintly in 
his sleep. 

And then 

And then he awoke to chaos! 





HE first disturbing sound was a duil 
‘& cracking thud somewhere forward, and 
the schooner reeled and shivered with the 


shock. Nelson came fully awake with his - 


ears fairly splitting from an awful con- 
cussion that shook the ship. The noise was 
beyond imagination, and yet so peculiar 
that he knew instinctively what it meant. 

An explosion! 

Confused and frightened, he struggled 
from his berth. The light was out. Some- 
where in the darkness Pickles was whim- 
pering. On deck were shouts and the 
rushing of heavy feet. The cabin floor 
slanted amazingly and Nelson, groping for 
the passage, found the door swung wide 
and had to pull himself through the aper- 
ture with a hand on each side of the frame. 
He remembered the dog then and called, 
but he could not tell whether Pickles fol- 
lowed or not. Clinging to whatever his 
groping hands encountered, he made his 
way to the companion. As he set foot on 
the lowest step, another rending shock 
shook the Jonas Clinton, and there was 
the sound of splintering wood and the 
crash of yards and tackle to the deck 
above. 

He knew then. His father’s half-felt 
fear had not been unwarranted, it seemed. 
As he hastened on deck his fright gave 
way to a swift flood of anger. 


‘VEN in the moonlit darkness the little 

schooner presented” a pitiable sight. 
She was already far down at the head. 
Her foremast was broken short off and 
the great foresail shrouded the deck and 
dragged over the side. The first shell from 
the unseen enemy had entered the hull 
after the galley and just above the water- 
line, and the succeeding explosion had 
opened the seams wide and piled the fore 
The 
second shot had gone high and taken the 
foremast ten feet from deck. As he looked, 
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standing spellbound at the head of the 
companion, the schooner’s bowsprit dis- 
appeared under the surface, and the stern, 
with its idly swinging, deserted wheel, rose 
higher against the purple-black sky. Amid- 
ship on the starboard side there was con- 
fused shouting and the squeak of tackle 
where a boat was being lowered. Nelson 
hurried toward it just as, with a whine, a 
third shell passed the stern. 

There were but four men at the boat. 
One was Mr. Cupples, the mate, one was 
Leo, and the other two were sailors. He 
caught Mr. Cupples’ arm. 

“Where's dad?” he cried anxiously. 

“Lower away! What? Is that you, Nel- 
Are you hurt?” 

“No, sir. Where’s father, sir?” 

“In with you quick, lad! There'll be an- 
other shell on us in a minute.” 

“But I want to know where dad is! I 
don’t see him.” 

“He’s coming,” said Mr. Cupples, gruff- 
ly. “Skippers stand by to the last, lad. 
Over you go now.” 

“Well——”_ And then Nelson remem- 
bered Pickles. He called him but heard 
no answering bark nor sound of scamper- 
ing feet. Pickles, then, was still below! 
He turned, deaf to the cries of the mate 
and the others, hurried up the canted deck 
and plunged again into the after cabin. 

“Pickles!” he called. “Pickles! Where 
are you?” And then he heard a whine and 
went stumbling, falling into the little com- 
partment where the floor was already an 
inch deep in sea water. For a moment he 
couldn’t find the dog, but then another 


son? 


whine led him right and he gathered the 
frightened animal in his arms and hastened 
out again, murmuring reassurances and 
endearments, and all the time panic- 
stricken with a terror that he couldn't for- 
mulate, but that had to do with the amaz- 
ing fact that his father had not come for 
him. On deck again he sped to the side. 
The little boat was in the water and as 
his head showed over the rail Mr. Cupples 
called to him to jump. 

“Catch Pickles,’ he answered, and 
dropped the dog. “Is father down there? 
Are you there, dad?” 

But it was Leo who answered. 
he ban here in boat. Yump, Nels!” 


“Sure, 


ELSON jumped—the distance now 
was but a few feet—and landed 
safely between thwarts. Oars dashed at 
the water and the boat headed away. Nel- 
son, recovering himself, peered about. It 
was lighter here than on the schooner’s 
deck, and it took him but an instant to 
learn the truth. He leaped to his feet 
again desperately. 

“He isn’t here! 
is he?” he cried. 

An arm pulled him back to the seat and 
Mr. Cupples’ voice came to him from the 
dimness, broken and husky. 

“We couldn’t find him, Nelson. He must 
have been forward when the first shot hit 
us. I think he was—I’m afraid——” The 
mate’s voice trailed off into silence. A 
fourth shot struck the schooner. There 
was a brief scarlet glare from the burst- 
ing shell and the sound of havoc caused by 


You lied to me! Where 


the flying shrapnel. But Nelson neither 
saw nor heard. He was staring dumbly, 
agonizedly into the night, while Pickles, 
clasped close in his arms, whimpered his 
sympathy. 


CHAPTER II 
Coast Parrot No. 167 


HE U. S. S. Wanderer plunged her 

nose into the blue-green waters of 

Nantucket Sound, tossed them high in 
glittering spray that rattled against the 
slanting glass of the little wheel-house— 
only they liked to call it the bridge on the 
Wanderer—and raced on at a good twenty 
knots, leaving a fine hillock of sea under 
her low taffrail and a long snow-white 
wake behind. It was a brisk sunshiny 
morning in late April. A blue sky that 
held a half-cargo of cottony clouds grayed 
into mist at the horizon. A few points off 
the starboard buoy Handkerchief Light- 
ship swayed her stumpy poles and marked 
the southern limit of the four-mile shoal. 
Beyond, the sandy shore of Cape Cod glis- 
tened in the sunlight, and to port Nan- 
tucket Island came abreast. 

The Wanderer was but ninety-six feet 
over all and was built with the slender pro- 
portions of a cigar. Barely more than a 
month ago she had been a private cruis- 
ing yacht. Now she was the color of tar- 
nished pewter from stem to stern, from 
keel to tip of signal pole. Her deck was 
bare save for a rapid-fire gun at the bow, 
a three-pounder aft and a gray tender 

(Continued on page 48) 





Even in the moonlit darkness the little schooner presented a pitiable sight 
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ceremony which 


they may be. 


after the war. 





Cadets and Boy Scouts of Britain. 

In the presence of the Lord Mayor 
in state and a number of the most dis- 
tinguished.Generals these were handed 
to the recipients by the French Military 
Attaché, General Le Vicomte de la 
Panouse. 

The fact that these high officials, and 
especially the notable generals, were 
able to find time in the midst of 
their strenuous war duties to be pres- 
ent, shows that they recognized a spe- 
cial importance underlying the 
occasion. 

The history of it was that some 
months ago a party of French 
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ITHIN the his 
toric old Guild- 
hall of 

of London there 


took place on May the 4th a 
has a special in- 
terest for Boy Scouts wherever 


City 


It was one which may mean a 
new and wider aim for the Scout 
Brotherhood and through us an 
importance for the world-peace 


? The French Government had 
i sent some medals to be presented to 


Playing the Game __§ 
- by | 
Lieut.-Gen’'! Sir Robert S. S$. Baden-Powell . 
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undertake 


with such spirit and success. 
When they asked me whether 
it is possible to introduce the 
same “go 
own boys! said: “‘No, because it 
is already there! 


forms of war duties 
which, 


training, the Scouts were able to ip 


thanks to their 


and are carrying out 


and ability into their 


It did not need Ss 


introducing, it only wanted to be 

brought out by giving the boys 

their opportunity.” . 
I pointed out that boys are the 





officers had visited England to look into the vari- 
ous ways in which the boyhood of Britain were 
training themselves in healthy citizenship; and I 
think my Brother Scouts in America will be glad 
to know that they were particularly struck with 
the Scout aims and methods as distinct from the 


more military training of the Cadets. 


Indeed, so much was this the case that one of 
their number remained behind, when the rest 
returned to France, and spent an additional week 
personally looking into the ways in which we 


work in the scout movement. 


I think that our coast watching service was 
one which appealed most strongly to them 


lute reliability by the boys 
themselves. 

Every coast-guard sta- - 
tion round our Island is, 
as you know, now 
“manned” by a Patrol of 
Boy Scouts under its own 
Patrol Leader and under 
the general direction of a 
few officers of the Royal Navy. 

It would have been impos- 
sible if we had not had the 
Patrol System in full working 
order. 

The boys have thus replaced 
the able-bodied seamen who 
have rejoined the fleet for 
service afloat. 


also struck by the many other 


Stacy -H Wooo 


But the French officers were Way, 
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since it has been carried out with abso- 


Reve Nose Sree 


He can 


same all the world over; they are a 
vast brotherhood actuated by the same 
ideal; every boy who is worth his salt 
—and what boy isn’t?—wants to 
PLAY THE GAME, that is to say he 
admires a hero when he sees one and 
wants to get moving to be like him, to 
do something for his Country. Scout- 
ing gives him the chance. 
Now, boys, I don’t want to be talk- 
ing through my hat, but isn’t that so? 
ere in Britain, through very many 
kinds of war work, every Scout, 
even the very poorest, is given 
his chance of doing something 
for his country in the time of her 
need. 
express his patriotism by action rather 


than by mere waving of flags and shouting. It 
is service and action that the boy wants. 
And we have our heroes to give example and 


a lead. 


ey are not Horatius Cocles or other 


dead and gone celebrities, but heroes of flesh and 
blood, heroes among our own men of to-day, and 


even in the very ranks of the 


Scouts. 


Their glorious bravery and self-sacrifice com- 
mand from their Brother Scouts enthusiastic ad- 
miration and the eager desire to play the game 


like them. 


And so 


it is with other countries. 


In Belgium King Albert's two sons are Boy 
Scouts, and the movement was going strong there 





before the war. The Scouts 
of Antwerp particularly 
distinguished themselves 
in the early days of the 
war by their valuable 
work in carrying out 
the communication and 
sending supplies between 
that city and the outly- 
ing defenses. In the 
withdrawal of the Bel- 
gian Army “they were 
attached to the “Army 
Headquarteis and 
played a useful part as 
cyclist orderlies both 
® then and subsequently 
7 in the campaign in 
Flanders. 


(Continued on page’ 36) 
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From ‘Rhymes of a 
Red Cross Man.’ 


Oh ye whose hearts are 
resonant, and ring to 
War's romance, ’ 

Hear ye the story of a 
boy, a peasant boy of France; 

A lad uncouth and warped with toil, yet who, 
when trial came, 

Could feel within his soul upleap and soar 
the sacred flame; 

Could stand upright, and scorn and smite, as 

only heroes may: 

Oh, hearken! Let me try to tell the tale of Jean Desprez. 





With fire and sword the Teuton horde was ravaging the 
land, 

And _— was darkness and despair, and death on every 
hand; 

Red fields of slaughter sloping down to ruin’s black abyss; 

The wolves of war ran evil-fanged, and little did they miss. 

And on they came with fear and flame, to burn and loot and 
slay 

Until ‘ew reached the red-roofed evel, the home of Jean 
Desprez. 


“Rout out the village, one and all!” 


the Uhlan Captain said. 
“Behold! 


Some hand has fired a shot. My trumpeter is 


ead. 

Now shall they Prussian vengeance know; now shall they 
rue the day, 

For by this sacred German slain, ten of these dogs shall pay.” 

They drove the cowering peasants forth, women and babes 
and ‘men, 

And from the last, with many a jeer, the Captain chose he ten; 

Ten simple peasants, bowed with toil; they stood, they knew 
not why, 

Against the grey wall of the church, hearing their children 
cry; 


Hearing their wives and mothers wail, with faces dazed they 
stood. 
A moment only ...... Ready! Fire! They weltered 


in their blood. 


But there was one who gazed unseen, who heard the frenzied 
cries, 

Who saw these men in sabots fall before their children’s 
eyes; 

A Zouave wounded in a ditch, and knowing death was nigh, 

He laughed with joy: ‘““Ah! here is where | settle ere | die.” 

He clutched his rifle once again, and long he aimed and 
‘WE do. % 6-4 -% 

A shot! Beside 
Captain fell. ©) 


his victims ten the Uhlan 


They dragged the wounded Zouave out; their 
rage was like a flame. 











BEER. ‘ 


Reprinted by permission 
of Barse & Hopkins 


his sight grow dim; 
And as in agony of death 
with blood his lips 
were wet, 
The Prussian Major gaily laughed and lit a 
cigarette. 





But ‘mid the white-faced villagers who cowered in 
horror by, 

Was one who saw the woeful sight, who heard the 
woeful cry; 

See One little drop, I beg! For love of Christ who 
ae 

It was the little Jean Desprez who turned and stole aside; 

It was the little bare-foot boy who came with cup abrim, 

And walked up to the dying man, and gave the drink to him. 


A roar of rage! 
away. 

The Prussian Major swings around; no longer is he gay. 

His teeth are wolfishly agleam; his face all dark with spite: 

*‘Go, shoot the brat,”’ he snarls, “that dare defy our Prussian 
might. 

Yet stay! I have another thought. I'll kindly be, and spare; 

Quick; give the lad a rifle charged, and set him squarely 
there, 

And bid him shoot, and shoot to kill. 
understand P 
The dying dog he fain would save shall perish by his hand. 
And all his kindred they shall see, and all shall curse his 


They seize the boy; they tear him fast 


Haste! Make him 


name, 
Who bought his life at such a cost, the price of death and 
shame.” 


They brought the boy, wild-eyed with fear; they made him 
understand; 
They stood him by the dying man, a rifle in his hand. 
*‘Make haste!"’ said they; “the time is short, and you must 
kill or die.” 
The Major puffed his cigarette, amusement in his eye. 
‘ae _ the dying Zouave heard, and raised his weary 
ead; 
“Shoot, son, ‘twill be the best for both; shoot swift and 
straight,”’ he said. 
“Fire first and last, and do not flinch, for lost to hope am I; 
And | will murmur: Vive La France! and bless you ere | die.” 
1 
Half-blind with blows the boy stood there; he seemed to 
swoon and sway; 
hen in that moment woke the soul of little 
Jean Desprez. 
He saw the woods go sheening down; the larks 
were singing clear; 
And oh! the scents and sounds of spring, how 
sweet they were! how dear! 





With bayonets they pinned him down, until 
their Major came. 

A blonde, full-blooded. man he was, and arro- 
gant of eye; 

He stared to see with shattered skull his favor- 
ite Captain lie. 

“Nay, do not finish him so quick, this foreign 

swine,” he cried; 

“Go nail him to the big church door; he shall 


be crucified.” 


IR 


With bayonet through hands and feet they 
nailed the Zouave there, 
And there was anguish in his eyes, and horror 
in his stare; 
“Water! A single dropt” 
they jeered at him, 
And mocked him with an empty cup, and saw 


-he moaned; but how 
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He telt the scent of new-mown hay, a soft 
breeze fanned his brow; 

O, Godt ‘the paths of peace and toil! How 
precious were they now! 

The summer days and summer ways, how 
bright with hope and bliss! 

The autumn such a dream of gold . . . . . 
and all must end in this: 

This shining rifle in his hand, that shambles 
all around; 

That Zouave there with dying glare; the blood 
upon the ground; 

The brutal faces ‘round him ringed, the evil 
eyes aflame; 

That Prussian bully standing by, as if he 
watched a game. (Continued on page 55). 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


reached down the tide, and yelling his loudest. But only 
one answer had come to his call... 
“Gone down, Larry. The dirty Huns! Can’t find Bud, 
é either. There’s Chet. Great guns, there’s only three of us 
UT of the shadowy bank of gathering mists and the left an’—blub—and—blub—This is awful, Larry !” 
plunging gray North Sea swells, a dripping, steel- Brad was struggling against the choppy seas. So was Larry, 
shod forefoot leapt toward them. For the briefest and a little way off Chet was making hard weather of it. But 
instant it overshadowed the patrol boat as it seemed they were thankful to the wise authorities who had made them 
to hesitate on the crest of a wave. Then with a hiss it swept wear life jackets on duty. Without such aid, none of, them 
down upon them. could have stayed above water that long. 
“Hard a-port! Hard a-port!—Look out! We're gone! Conversation stopped, however. It was too hard to shout 
Jump!” under such circumstances. But moved by a mutual sense of 
CRASH! protection all three struggled toward each other and presently 
Like a china cup under a trip hammer, the swift little gray were able to join hands. The feeling that they were sticking 
“sea louse” was smashed into a thousand pieces, and disap- together helped a lot. And Larry did venture one more 
‘ peared forever under the grinding, knife-like prow of the shouted remark between waves. “Anyway, fellows,” he yelled, 
destrover. ‘ “we sure found the Z-7, didn’t we?” | 
But as swiftly as the crash had come it had not been swift To get the irony of this it is necessary to explain that these | 
enough to catch the crew of young Yankee tars a-napping. With three Yankee tars, with the officer and seaman just now lost, = 
the barest fraction of time to spare, the men leapt clear had composed the crew of patrol boat No. 56 of the American 
of the dripping, rivet-bound steel wall that reared above them, fleet in the North Sea. Their especial detail for the past three 
and had dived like otters. days had been to find a German sea raider, the Z-7, which had 
A few seconds later three black heads appeared in the been raising havoc among the British fishing fleets and had 
frothing wake of the destroyer, and three pairs of eyes were already sunk five trawlers. ; F 
directed at its fast vanishing stern. What they saw made the The Z-7 had been reported in many quarters during this 
jackies cry out in anger, for there, flaunting in their faces time and the American patrol boat, with scores of others, had 
from the stern of the destroyer, snapped the German naval been scouring the sea for her. Once No. 56 thought they had 
ensign, while under it stood out in bold letters “Z-7.” her. Early that same morning they had spotted her off in a 
“By t’ great guns if it ain’t t? Hun, Larry,” yelled one. fog bank and had put in several clean shots with their light 
“T’ dirty garbage scow! An’ let her—blub—blub—blub,” gun, while they frantically wirelessed for help. But when the 
but Larry finished the sentence under water, for he had to fight mosquito fleet gathered, and bigger patrol boats came up, the 
his way through a North Sea wave. When he came up his fog had swallowed all signs of the raider. They were just 
attention was turned to something more important. returning toward their base when the fog set in again, bring- een 
“Where’s the Luf, Brad?” he shouted. Brad had been won- ing with it the very monster they had looked for in vain. 
dering too. He had been searching the foaming ribbon that It was a cruel whim of fate indeed that should cause them 
to be in the way of the very boat for which they 
were searching, but it was more cruel still to have the 
Hun plunge down upon them, shatter them to bits 
and kill two of their men, without apparently know- 
ing anything about it. For indeed, this seemed to be 
the case, judging from the way the raider had kept 
right on without so much as an inquisitive head 
peeping from a porthole. 
HE night now came on blacker, Banks of fog 
swirled past the struggling lads. Sometimes it 
was so thick that they could scarcely see each other, 
and again it was so thin that they could see the hazy 
outline of a succession of wave crests. Always these —— 
waves came on. Sometimes they rode them like storm 
petrel, sometimes the wall of water broke over them, 
and pulled and tore at them. But always they fought 
their way to the surface together. 
Then suddenly a more definite form blotted out the 
hazy succession of white caps, and all three fel- 
lows at the same instant realized that another 
vessel was bearing down upon them. 
Involuntarily they all yelled in wild alarm. 
Then they yelled again and again as they heard 
the throbbing of the ship’s engines. A moment 
later, with a series of pounding splashes as 
waves broke against her staunch steel sides, the 
gray hull of a giant ship began to slip by, not 
twenty feet away, while from overhead came 
the cry: aa 
“Ahoy there quit | 
yer bloomin’ yellin’! 
| Who are ’e?” 
\ ._ “American seamen. 


ARE COMING 


[hustrations by Stacy H Wood 3 


P. S. 56. Run down!” cried Larry. 

“Well, mind yer eye, jackies, an’ stow t yellin’.. We 
be wit ’e,” came the answer. Then from aloft the com- 
mand, “Lower awi, lads.” And ten minutes later the three 
Yankees were being hauled over the sides of a bobbing naval 
launch by a lot of grinning British tars. 

“A bit wet, eh what? But don’t fret, we'll ’ave ’e ha-board 
t’ old Vindictive in a jiffy. Right-o. Ready, sir,” and the 
launch started back to the big gray mother ship. 


ps was a strange-looking ship, a strangely tense and silent 
group of men which greeted the three Yankee sailors, as, 
still dripping, they swung up over the sides and dropped onto 
the broad deck of the cruiser. Very little in the way of 
greeting was exchanged, and the crowds of marines and British 
blue jackets who gathered at the rail talked almost in whispers. 
There was something most unnatural about it all. But the 
jovial chatter of the British tar who had hauled them out of 
the water explained this tenseness. 

“Blow me, ol’ dears, hif ’e ain’t hin luck atter all, seein’ 
as ’ow I looks at hit.” 

“Luck,” said Larry, “what are you handin’ us? Call it luck 
t? get run down by a Hun garbage scow, an’ lose your 
pals an’—” 

“Aw, stow it, clu, an’ don’t talk s’ dashed loud. I says, 
says I, yer lucky ’cordin’ t’ my wi o’ lookin’ ’at hit! Do ’e 
know where ’e’re ’eaded fer? No. Well then lemme tell ’e, 
yer ’eaded fer t’ best little shindig whatever ’appened hin t 
British Navy, s’elp me. This ’ere is a little party as is goin’ 
to clean hout hol’ Zeebrugge, an’ seein’ ’as ’ow there ain’t no 
stoppin’ plices between ’ere an’ there— Say, look spry,” he 
broke off, “’ere comes Leftenant ’Awkins fer an hexplanation.” 

The old tar, stiffening up, touched his forehead in salute 
as a natty British officer strode up. Larry, Brad and Chet 
saluted too, and waited respectfully while the officer scru- 
tinized them as best he could in the darkness. 

“Americans, eh? An’ what’s the blessed racket 
anyhow? Where’d you come from?” 

Larry gave him a brief description of all that had 
happened., 

The lieutenant looked at them a moment in silence. 
He was a fine type of British fighting man, and the 
three in turn looked at him with admiration. They 
little expected that within an hour they would see him 
blown to pieces by a German shell before their 
very eyes. 

Presently he spoke. “Well, this is a strange one 
on me, men. I don’t know what to do with you. I 
can’t put you off, so I must keep you on board, yet 
if you stay on board like as not you will never see 
daylight to-morrow. I can promise you, though, that 
you'll see the greatest scrap you ever heard of. This 
is an expedition to block up Zeebrugge.” The boys 
caught their breath. “The men on board here,” he 
went on, “and the men on the other ships of the 
fleet (waving his arm astern as he spoke) are 
all volunteers.” He hesitated. “Now if—” 

But instantly the quick-thinking Larry sensed 
the situation. 

“Well, sir,” he said, “might we volunteer , too?” 
“Well, I haven’t much choice in the matter. 
Can’t turn you down. Glad to have you along. 
Here, Billings, take charge of these men, give 
them what they need and take them in your 
squad, demolition force.” 
“Aye, aye, sir,” said 
Billings touching his 
forelock, as the Lieu- 

tenant strode away. 
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rf took him about fifteen minutes to explain everything 

to the three Yankees and make them acquainted with the 
situation that was likely to develop and the duties that would 
be theirs. They soon realized that they were about to experi- 
ence the biggest adventure that had yet come to any of them. 

It appeared, as they gathered the story, that this was 
a surprise raid on the German submarine base with the 
object of bottling up the harbor. The Vindictive was the 
leader of a big fleet of motor boats or “waistcoat pocket war- 
ships,” destroyers and cruisers, not to mention two former 
Liverpool ferry boats. The Vindictive with the ferries, the 
Daffodil and the Iris, was to slip in under the cover of a 
smoke cloud and land men on the Zeebrugge Mole, and while 
they were carrying the Mole and drawing the fire of the 
batteries, three other vessels, the Thetis, Intrepid and 
Iphigenia, now well to the rear and heavily laden with bags 
of concrete,—which would become as solid as a rock when 
drenched with water,—were to slip into the harbor, up to the 
mouth of the canal and there be sunk, Merrimac fashion, while 
daring motor patrol boats stood by to take off their crews 
and rush them out of danger under the very guns of the 
German batteries. Truly it did seem destined to be “some 
shindig.” 

And while Larry, and Brad and Chet were learning these 
details, Billings provided them with side arms to replace those 
they had lost, and introduced them to the various implements 
of the demolition squad, chiefly, huge quantities of dynamite, 
cordite and T. N. T., and a goodly number of bombs, along 
with electrical equipment for firing these explosives, battery 
boxes, and the rest. Several Lewis machine guns were included 

(Continued on page 58) 


































RIVATE EDWARD J. 

KELLY, One Hundred 

and Sixty-fifth United 
States Infantry, went over 
the top one night in a raid 
and the end of his story was 
written in the darkness of 
No Man’s Land. 

He was sixteen. A _ few 
months ago the only uniform 
he ever had worn was that of 
a Boy Scout. He was a mem- 
ber of Troop 25, Manhattan. 

Edward was a big boy— 
more than six feet and 
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HE thunderous crash, 

the stunning shock, and 

the vivid glare that lit 

the midnight sky for a few 
seconds, as a Germa ntorpedo 
crashed through the plates of 
the U. S. S. Alcedo, was the 
heroic accompaniment to 
which Scout Luther O. Weav- 
er and his mates on the patrol 
ship passed on to Higher Ser- 
vice in November of last year. 
Scout Weaver was a mem- 
ber of Troop 54 of Brooklyn 
until his enlistment in the Re- 








weighed 165 pounds. He was 
the oldest of a family of 


seven. His father’s health was poor and 






ing a man’s 


serve Corps of the U. S. 
Navy, early in 1917. His en- 


game then listment was in response to a call sent from 


~~ 


his mother had the babies to take care and let me assure you he packed a Brooklyn Headquarters. He was one of 
of. The support of the family fell largely man’s wallop!” , When the troop more than fifty older scouts who responded 
upon his shoulders. And when he wasn’t meets and the roll is called, the patrol leader to this call. 

working he was studying. He was a prize steps forward at the name of Kelly andsays: | Weaver was assigned to the Brooklyn 
medal student at Epiphany School in East Dead in his country’s service. Salute!’ Navy Station and later enrolled as a signal 








Twenty-second Street, and won a 
scholarship to La Salle School. 

One night he cage home in uni- 
form. “Mother,” he said, “I’ve en- 
listed in the Sixty-ninth and we’re 
going to camp right away.” 

His mother tried to prevail upon 
him that he was too young; that the 
army wouldn’t have him if it knew 
his real age, but he won his point. 

That’s the last the family heard of 
or from him until there came a 
message signed “H. P. McCain, Adju- 
tant General.” But every month the 
pay check came and the mother and 
babies were safe. 

Up at the Boy Scout headquarters 
in Madison Avenue there is a star in 
the margin of the service flag. 

“You could never get Scout Kelly 
to talk about himself,” said his Scout- 
master, W. H. McElroy. “He was 
very retiring and the only time I 
knew him to be at all forward was 
when he put on the boxing gloves. 
That was the time to look out for a 
succession of short powerful jabs that 
came in trip-hammer fashion. There 
you saw the real Kelly 
— cautious, aggressive, 
clean and resource- 
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ful He was play- Fie 
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CALLED TO HIGHER SERVICE \ 





SCOUTMASTER ARTHUR F. WILLIAMS, 
Serg’t Major U. S. Marine Corps. Died in 
service. Formerly in charge of Troop 54, 
Washington, D. C. 


GARETH H. M. POWELL, Canadian Expe- 
ditionary Forces, died in service April 22nd, 
1916. Formerly scout in Ardmore, Pa. 


HAROLD BARBOUR, died in service. For- 
merly Scout Troop 31, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Lieut. HOWARD AINSWORTH, Aviation 
Corps, U. S. A., died in service December 
19th, 1917. Scout in Swarthmore, Pa. 

EDWARD KELLY, 165th U. S. Inf., died in 
service. Formerly scout in Manhattan, 
Troop 25. 

LUTHER O. WEAVER, Signalman on 
U. S. S. Alcedo, lost with his ship November 
5, 1917. Formerly scout in Troop 54, Brooklyn. 

RAYMOND BUTLER, 20th Engineers, For: 
estry, lost life on the Tuscania. Formerly 
Scout Troop 1, New Richmond, Wis. 


WILSON MARTIN, died in service. For- 
merly scout in Troop 13, Jackson, Mich. 

WILLIAM SPENCER, Railroad Division in 
France, died in service. Formerly scout in 
Troop 13, Jackson, Mich. 

DUDE ABLES, 167th U. S. Infantry, died 
in service March 10th, 1917. Formerly assist- 
ant scoutmaster Troop 1, Gadsden, Ala. 


Scout GILLIAM, Aviation Corps, died in 
service. 








man on the U.S. S. Alcedo, sailing 

from Brooklyn in July, 1917, for 

the submarine zone. 

The crew of the Alcedo con- 
sisted of eighty-five, mostly young 
men. It was the flagship of the 
fleet which patrolled the waters 

from the Azores to Ireland; convoy- 
ing ships, giving notice of the ap- 
pearance of submarines and holding 
itself in readiness to assist the crews 
of the victims of German frightful- 
ness. The Alcedo picked up over a 
hundred survivors of the Antilles. 
The effectiveness of this service was 
attested by the immediate decrease in 
the number of vessels destroyed. It 
was hard work, the young men being 
on watch for twelve hours out of the 
twenty-four and under continuous 
strain. On November 5, 1917, shortly 
after midnight, without warning, the 
ship was struck by a torpedo and sank 
immediately. Among those lost was 
Scout Luther Weaver. 

Among the traces of Weaver’s 
Scout work in the archives at Brook- 
lyn headquarters is the map submit- 
ted by him in 1914 for 
his first class test in _— 
map work. It is an { 2 
unusually good map AY 3 
of North Beach. 
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A: After six years of service, Theodore 
Roosevelt resigned from the Civil Ser- 
vice Commission to become President of 

the Police Board of New York City. It 
was another “political graveyard,” but 
he proceeded to wake it up as he had waked up the 
commission. The department was full of graft and 
corruption; advancement was obtainable only by 
money; the politician used the Force to impose their 
will upon the people. 

Roosevelt threw himself headfirst into reform. He 
was bitterly opposed on every hand, even by honest 
people, for they feared the politicians. But he met 
the desperate and dangerous forces of the political 
underworld with unyielding determination, and little 
by little he put the department on a fair basis. Mean- 
while he built up the morale and discipline of the 
Force, and before long the policemen came to idolize 
him because he was “square.” 

Yet he did not stop even here. He fought for play- 
grounds, for better living conditions for the poor, he 
saw to the erection of a new prison in place of the 
old Tombs; he 
closed the de- 
generate police 
lodging houses. 

Before his 
term of office 
expired he 
ceased to be 
merely a_ re- 
former; he be- 
’ came a national 
inspiration, — 
Editor’s Note. 





CHAPTER 
XVIII 


He HEaRs A 
Catt ror Hep 
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OOSE- 

VELT 

had pub- 

licly 
preached na- 
tional prepared- 
ness as early as 
1882, pointing 
out, in the Pref- 
ace to the Third 
Edition of his 
“Naval War of 
1812,” the great 
need for an 
efficient navy. 
But if the need 
for an efficient 
navy was great 
in 1882, it was 
far more vital 
in March, 1897, ——— 
when President 
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He preferred to stand up, snuffing the fragrant air of combat iards out of 









McKinley was inaugurated and the 
Republican Party returned to power. 
To Roosevelt’s keen love of justice 
and hatred of oppression, America’s continued in- 
difference to Spanish misrule in Cuba was intoler- 
able. In 1895, a new revolution had broken out on. 
the island. General Weyler had been sent by Spain 
to suppress it, but in spite of his cruel and oppres- 
sive measures, guerrilla warfare continued. Between 
the barbarism of the insurgents, on the one hand, and 
the ruthless severity of the Spaniards on the other, 
the Cubans, especially the women and children, suf- 
fered agonies of privation that roused the American 
people to protest. Congress, reflecting the nation’s it ( 
\ 

( 









dignant sympathy, demanded war, but. President Cleve- 
land, believing that Spain might yet consent to give 
the Cubans self-rule, again and again attempted to 
persuade the Spanish government to open negotia- 
tions with the insurgents. The answer was invariably ( 
the same—the honor of Spain forbade treating with ‘* 
rebels. At last, in 1897, the Liberals in Spain came . 
to power, venue Weyler and offered the Cubans a - ) 
reasonable 
amount of self- 
government. 
But feeling in 
the United 
States was run- 
ning too high 
against Spain to 
be assuaged by 
the promise of 
reforms in the 
devastated 
island, for such 
promises had 
been made be- 
fore and broken. 
The Cubans, 
realizing that 
they ‘had the 
moral support 
of the American 
people, refused 
Spain’s conces- 
sions. 
Roosevelt 
watched the 
course of events 
with keen in- 
terest. He be- 
lieved that it 
was the duty of 
the United 
States to inter- 
vene in Cuba. 
He insisted, in 
season and out 
of season, that 
in human pity, 
America must 
drive the Span- 
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The Rough Riders 





Cuba, but people only shrugged their shoulders and 
called him a*militarist and a firebrand. 


RESIDENT McKINLEY was inaugurated in March, 

1897, and Roosevelt was offered a post in the new 
Administration. He chose the position that would give 
him the best opportunity to prepare the tools in that 
war which he had preached America must in duty wage. 
He became Assistant Secretary of the Navy. 

He began at once to do what he could to make Ameri- 
ca’s fleet ready for emergencies. He reorganized the 
system of rank and promotion among naval officers; he 
adjusted the differences between the “line” and the 
“engineers”—a quarrel reaching back to the days of 
sailing-ships; he asked Congress for $800,000 for target 
practice, spent it and—to the horror of the peace-at- 
any-price folk—asked for half a million more. 

“The shots that hit are the shots that count!” said 
Theodore Roosevelt. 

The situation in Cuba, meanwhile, was growing con- 
stantly more acute. There was little actual fighting 
between the Spanish forces and the Cubans, but in the 
concentration camps the women and children were dying 
by the thousands. Expeditions, financed by private in- 
dividuals, -were sent from the United States to feed the 
destitute. This aroused the anger of the Spaniards in 
Cuba who turned against the American residents. Gen- 
eral Fitzhugh Lee, American consul-general in Havana, 
demanded a warship to guard American lives and 
property. 

The Maine was sent and on January 25, 1898, anchored 
in the harbor of Havana. 

On February 15th, without warning, she was blown 
up at the anchorage the Spanish authorities had assigned 
to her, with the loss of two officers and two hundred 
and fifty-eight men. 


AR now became inevitable. The anger of the 

American people was aroused. Roosevelt began 
to assemble the American fleet, recalling warships from 
foreign ports and gathering the men-of-war of the At- 
lantic squadron scattered up and down the coast. Sev- 
eral months previous he had succeeded in securing the 
appointment of Dewey as commander of the Asiatic 
squadron. 

On February 25, 1898, he sent this cable to him: 


charged up a low hill toward a group of fire-spitting red-tiled ranch buildings 





“Dewey, Hong Kong: 

“Order the squadron, except the Monocacy, to 
Hong Kong. Keep full of coal. In the event of 
declaration of war Spain, your duty will be to see 
that the Spanish squadron does not leave the Asiatic 
coast, and then offensive operations in Philippine 
Islands. Keep Olympia until further orders. 

Roosevelt.” 

Events now moved rapidly toward war. The Liberal 
Party in Spain was anxious to make concessions to Cuba 
and the United States but the Conservative Party was 
afraid that the young boy-king might be overthrown 
if the Spanish government went against the strong 
anti-American sentiment of the people. On April 11th, 
President McKinley sent a message to Congress asking 
authority to intervene in Cuba if necessary. Congress 
gave it with a shout. On April 2Ist, Spain, withdrew 
her Minister at Washington and gave the American 
Minister at Madrid his passports. 

Spain and the United States were at war. 


RESIDENT McKINLEY called for volunteers. 

Roosevelt had already made up his mind that, if war 
came, he would take an active part in it. With his friend 
Leonard Wood, a surgeon in the army and a veteran of 
several Indian campaigns, he had already discussed the 
possibility of raising a reziment of mounted riflemen 
from among the skilled horsemen of the plains. When 
Congress therefore authorized three regiments of cavalry, 
he immediately offered to raise one of them. General 
Alger, the Secretary of War, accepted the offer and, in 
turn, offered Roosevelt the colonelcy of the regiment. 

But Roosevelt refused it. “After six weeks’ service in 
the field,” he said, “I might feel competent to handle 
the regiment. But I shouldn’t know how to equip it or 
how to get it into the first action. If you’ll make Wood 
colonel, I’ll accept the lieutenant-colonelcy.” 

“That’s foolish self-abnegation, Roosevelt,” Alger de- 
clared. “You head the regiment and I’ll make Wood lieu- 
tenant-colonel. Then he can do the work anyway.” 

“T’d rather not rise on any man’s shoulders, thank you,” 
answered Roosevelt. “I want every chance that I de- 
serve but I don’t want to hold any job where another 
man does the work.” 

Alger laughed. “I think you’re foolish,” he said. But 
he did as Roosevelt wished. 
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OOSEVELT resigned from the Navy Depart- 
ment in spite of a storm of protests. The 
President, the Secretary of the Navy and the news- 
papers urged him to stay where he was; his fam- 
ily and his friends im- 
plored him not to risk his 
life in battle when there 
was important work for 
him to do at home. But 
he declared “he couldn’t 
stay” and going south 
straightway he assembled 
the “rough riders” at 
San Antonio, Texas. For 
a month the First Vol- 
unteer Cavalry, or the 
Rough Riders as they were nick- 
named, trained there. They were 
a motley crew. There were cow- 
boys and “swells” from Fifth Ave- 
nue, western “bad-men” and east- 
ern college boys, West Pointers 
and Indians, mining-prospectors 
and gun-fighters, broncho busters 
and town marshals — everything 
that could shoot and ride and had 
an alert mind and a valiant spirit, a thousand of them 
chosen from thousands who swarmed to offer themselves. 
On May 29th, the regiment entrained for Tampa, 
Florida. Wood and Roosevelt had scoured the country 
for supplies, determined that no lack of equipment should 
prevent the regiment from being the first on the firing 
lines. The equipment they secured was not perfect, in- 
deed, but when the War Department was ready to send 
the first troops to Cuba, the Rough Riders were equipped 
and ready to go. 

The journey to Tampa covered four stifling days and 
nights, for the transportation facilities were hopeless, 
and at Tampa itself everything was chaos and confusion 
and dust and sweltering heat. Suddenly, on June 7th, 
came the order for half the regiment to embark. The 
transport Yucatan was assigned to the Rough Riders. 
It was also assigned to two other regiments, either of 
which contained more men than could possibly be put 
aboard her. Roosevelt, remembering that possession 
was nine-tenths of the law, rushed to the camp where 
his men were, double-quicked them to the quay and 
placed them aboard. 

The next morning the Yucatan sailed, but by noon she 
was back at her dock, for the order that sent her forth 












Roosevelt at San Juan 


had been countermanded; and for six days the 
Rough Riders sweltered on the overcrowded trans- 
port with no air below decks, no canned meat 
really fit to eat, no fresh meat or vegetables at 
all, no ice and no good water. At last, on the 
evening of June 18th, the welcome order came 
once more to start, and for six.days the Yucatan 
sailed steadily southward through - sapphire 
seas, one of a doube line of thirty 
transports flanked by the gray 
hulls of the protecting warships. 
The Rough Riders treated it as a 
lark, the biggest,lark in the world. 


te June 20th the transports 
turned to the southwest, 
skirting the mountainous coast of 
Cuba. On the 22nd, they anchored 
off Daiquiri. Again, as at Tampa, 
confusion reigned. The orders 
were: to land the horses and men. 
The details were cheerfully left 
to providence. 


“We disembarked,” wrote Roose- 
velt many years later, “higgledy- 
piggledy, just as we had embarked.” 

That night the Rough Riders camped on a dusty, 
brush-covered flat, between low hills a quarter of a mile 
inshore, with jungle on one side and on the other a 
shallow, fetid pool, fringed with palm-trees. In the 
high grass the troopers pitched their dog-tents or built 
green bowers, thatched with palm leaves. Roosevelt’s 
baggage was “somewhere in Cuba.” His sole camp equip- 
ment was a mackintosh and a toothbrush, and he slept 
that night under a clear haven of stars. 


CHAPTER XIX 
He Meets tHe Enemy 


AY noon the next day came orders from General Joseph 
Wheeler, who was in command in the absence of 
General Shafter, that the Rough Riders were to be ready 
to break camp at a moment’s notice. An hour later 
they were under way, marching swiftly west toward 
Siboney. General Young, who commanded the brigade 
of which they were a part, expected to cOme in contact 
with the enemy next morning, and Colonel Wood and 
Lieutenant-Colonel Roosevelt were determined that their 
regiment was to be in the front rank when the firingsbegan. 
(Continued on page 46) 
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OAH built the ark as a matter of religious duty, 

we are told. But if old Noah could have written 

a few lines to go with the half dozen paragraphs 

of the Bible narrative—not for religious effect but 
as man to man, to let us know just how he felt about the 
job—what a story it would have been! 

A landsman, getting ready for his first’ voyage! Big 
and important responsibilities to carry, but back of all 
the study, all the labor, and the “kidding” of his friends 
that ecstasy of anticipation that grips your throat and 
makes you want to yell for joy. 

Noah was a “regular fellow.” ‘You can tell that by the 
way he “carried on.” You bet the fact that he was per- 
forming a religious duty didn’t make him feel like some 
folks look in prayer meeting. You bet that when he put 
aboard the ark one pair of worms, per order, he put in an 
extra few for bait. You bet he had that same hankering 
for the sea that you and I have. 

It’s in the very blood of every man. Remember how, 
when you were a kid, you put your finger in your mouth 
after cutting it with your first jackknife? Didn’t the blood 
taste salty? Ask any doctor what they put into a man’s 
veins to fill them when he has lost a lot of blood. He 
will tell you “salt water”! Doesn't that prove our kinship 
to the sea? 

Did you ever know even 


a grown-up to pass a gang PTAA AAW AMMy 


in swimming, or a kid with 
a string of fish, or even a 
picture of a ship, without 
stopping a minute to look? 
It can’t be done. We all 
love the water. 

Probably one reason why 
Seascouting was not more 
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just naturally pick on him and he likes them. But when 
there’s Scouting to be done—well, he considers that the big- 
gest job of all and goes at it like Noah building the ark. 
That is how he took up his work as Chief Seascout—as a re- 
ligious duty, and the most interesting task a man ever did. 

He was told, first of all,ehow many Scouts there were 
living near enough to the Atlantic, the Pacific and the 
Gulf to hear the surf, and he was given an estimate of 
the number who had access to fresh water lakes and rivers. 
These facts did not seem to interest him. 

“But,” said the committee, “of course you can’t do Sea- 
scouting where there is no water!” 

“Why not?” asked Pine Tree Jim. “What is there in 
Seascouting that you couldn’t do in the Sahara desert if 
you didn’t have a better place?” 

Then he unfolded his marvelous system. His yarn ran 
free as a sounding line and went as deep. It touched the 
very bottom of the ocean of human life which is, that 
when a group of people want to do a certain good thing, 
and choose a leader who can teach them how to do it, and 
promptly and cheerfully obey his commands, nothing can 
stand in the way of their accomplishing what they set 
out to do. 

They may set up a monkey mast on the top of a dune 
in a sandy desert; they may 
build a skiff in a spot not 
reached by so much as a rain- 
drop of water except it be 
brought on mule-back; yet, if 
they have a determination to 
know how to sail a ship, and 
don’t give up, they will some 
day hook their toes over the 
cleats of a gang plank, reach 
the deck and cast a weather eye 
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thoroughly organized dur- 
ing the first eight years of 
the Boy Scout Movement in 
America was the conscious- 
ness that boys would get 
to the water anyhow. But 
the powers that be had it 
in mind and when the right 
man came along in the per- 
son of “Pine Tree Jim” 
Wilder, they nailed him 


and said: “You’re the Chief. 


Seascout.” , 

Now Pine Tree Jim is a 
man of affairs and an ar- 
tist by profession. He 
lived in Hawaii a long 
time and introduced 
Scouting there. Big jobs 
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My dear Mr. Livingstone:- 


In accordance with your letter of March 
2ist, I have submitted to the officers in the Bureau of 
Navigation the plan for sea scouting, Boy Scouts of America, 
which you sent mo with your letter of March 2lst, and in 
reply I am writing to say that the spirit of the plan is 
excellent and I need not say that the fine work which the 
Boy Scouts have done has cheered me very much, and I have 
the highest opinion of their patriotic work. The idea of 
instilling in the hearts of thousands of young Americans 
the love of the sea and all that is fascinating that goes 
. The future of this coumtry to a great 
extent lies on the sea, and it will be of immeasurable 


emé it is hoped thet many wil 
of service to the country in ites Navy or merchant serine. 


Sincerely yours, 
Jesse tuiel 


Mr. Colin 8. Livingstone President, 
Boy Scouts of America, 

American National Bank Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
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over a network of stays and 
shrowds and sheets, every one 
of which they can call by name. 
They can learn to knot and 
splice and reef and haul; set a 
course, read a chart, pack a 
ditty box; man the davits, fish 
a damaged spar, send an S.O.S. 
Many a man born on 
the salt water is still “be- 
fore the mast,” while q 
many a famous ship cap- % 
tain has laid the founda- 
tion of his character and 
reputation by his struggle 
to get to the water. Ad- 
miral Farragut was born 
in Knoxville, Tenn., Ad- 
(Continued on page 61) 
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Private Aide U.S.N. 
By SIDNEY RITTENBERG 
“ H ELLO! Tilustrated by _ Clifford Townley 


Here’s 
Jenks !” 
“Well, 

Jenks, get your commission? Where’s your uniform?” 
“What’d he say, Jenks? Tell you the Navy needed you bad?” 
The three old pilots pelted their teasing questions at a rather 

crestfallen boy of fifteen who had just entered the office. He 
was short, but sturdily built, with blue eyes and yellow hair 
and features that might have made him a handsome lad had he 
not been—Jenks.* But picking up a meager living from odd 
jobs on wharves and tugs, often sleeping wherever a friendly 
watchman would let him, and knowing no companions but the 
men of the waterfront had left their marks upon his face and 
aged him as none can be aged except a boy who has known no 
boyhood. 

He took the pilots’ taunts in good part. They were his 
friends. He grinned sheepishly. 

“Saw the admiral, though,” he blurted out triumphantly. 

“You did?” old Captain Peterson exclaimed. » 

“Go on, Jenks! You’re yarnin’.” 

“Swear I did!” was the vehement reply. 
“Went down to headquarters, like I said I 
would, an’ the best I could get to see was one 0’ 
them fresh-water lootendants. Asked him wasn’t 
there some way they could fix it for me to get on, 
even ’f I was too young to recroot. The bloke 
laughs at me an’ then I get mad an’ asks for the 
admiral. Then he laughs harder an’ I get madder 
an’—an’—well, I guess I raised regular ructions, 
’cause the next minute an ol’ man sticks his head 
out from a door an’ asks what’s the fuss. 

“The minute I seen him I knew it was the Or 
Man hisself an’ I tol’ him all about it. Say,” Jenks 
said impressively to the pilots, “bet you don’t know 
what he did.” 

“What?” they returned. “Throw you out?” 

“Not much, he didn’t. Takes me in his own pri- 
vate office an’ makes me tell him my troubles from 
start to finish. He’s all right, he is. Says he’s 
orful sorry *bout the regulations an’ he’d change 
’em ’f he could, so’s et let in a fellow like me, 
what knows more about the water in one minute 
than some o’ them lootendants ‘ll ever know—he 
didn’t say that, you know, but it’s so—an’ he tol 
me jus’ to go back an work aroun’ the wharves an’ 
maybe sometimes they might be somethin’ for me 
to do for the Navy.” 

Captain Peterson and his comrades knew that it 
was time for sympathy and not for further tor- 
menting; and sympathy they gave. They were 
fond of Jenks, as was everybody else from the *"° 
Point to Bugle Island, and they told him that it i 
looked as if the admiral really had his eye on him, ‘leks Iie 
which pleased Jenks immensely. head out 

“Well, so long,” the wharfling called in his free fram a 
and easy manner, his pride satisfied and his repu- door. 
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, tation saved. 


“Where you go- 
ing?” 

“Up to Magellan 
Street No. 2. Promised ol’ man Riley I’d drop in on him 
tonight.” 


EAVING the pilots’ office, Jenks made his way rapidly 

along the rough roadway just back of the wharves, head- 
ing for Magellan Street, fully two miles up the waterfront. 
It was as he had said. He had longed to enter the Navy, but 
the recruiting officers had laughed at him—a boy of fifteen. 
Then he had boldly sought the admiral’s headquarters to try 
to beg his way into the service in some manner. This, too, 
had failed and the admiral’s kindness was valuable only as 
consolation. 

Jenks had an amazing knowledge of everything pertaining 
to the sea and the strength of one much older than himself. 
He wanted to serve his country and thought it unjust that the 
mere fact of his youth should bar him from the privilege. 

As he reached Marble Street, he turned to his left and made 
a wide detour. Just ahead were the huge Grantland docks, 
now stocked throughout their million square feet with shells, 
grain and other materials awaiting ships to take them to 
France and Uncle Sam’s armies. The wharf he sought was 
the next above the Grantland docks, but Jenks knew from ex- 
perience that he would have to go several blocks around, since 
soldiers guarded the precious stores and no one could pass 
through the property without a uniform or a permit. 

Finally he reached the wharf known as Magellan Street No. 
2, a large, old-fashioned pier, with a big shed set well back 
from the water, under which lay several hundred bales of 
cotton awaiting shipment. The Grantland docks, adjoin- 
ing it to the south, with a fireproof wall between, were 
owned by the same interests; but there was no opening 
between the two warehouses. 

Jenks strode noisily in the darkness among the bales 
of cotton and whistled. He never quite enjoyed walking 
the length of a dark warehouse. His goal was a light at 
the other end. 

“That you, Jenks?” a voice called. 

“Yes, it’s me,” he answered and hurried on. 


= a little office near the front of the warehouse, Riley, 
the watchman, stood waiting for him. The old man 
wore his Sunday clothes and looked at the boy ques- 
tioningly. 

“Looky here, Jenks,” he began at once. “I got you to 
come tonight because I want you to do me a favor. Will 
you?” 

“Sure I will, Mr. Riley. Let’s have it.” 

The old man lowered his voice. 
“Well, now, this is a dead secret, y’ understand? 
If you let it get known on me, I'll lose me job. 
See? Now, I got a important engagement with a 
party a little piece from here an’ I just want you 
avi, to stay here till I come back. Give you a quar- 
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ter for it.” 

“Stay here? 

Sure. What’ll 

rE I have to do?” 

“N othin’. 

Ain’t nothin’ 

to do in this 

here job anyway but 

jus’ watch. Keep an 

eye for fire an’ don’t 

allow no_ trespassin’. 

That’s all, I guess. Ain’t 

nothin’ here to steal, 

nohow. An’ I oughta 

be back in a_hour’s 
time.” 

So Jenks was 
stalled in the litle 
office, with the watch- 
man’s automatic pistol 
in his pocket and the 

w atchman’s 
electric flash- 
light in his 


hand. He had 
‘“ taken the pis- 
t tol from its 


drawer imme- 
diately after Riley’s departure and 
slipped it into his pocket because it gave 
him a pleasurable thrill to feel it there. After a few minutes 
he rose and made the rounds of the shed, flashing the light 
into every possible corner. He was just the least bit nervous 
at first, but as nothing but harmless cotton bales appeared 
at every glow of the bulb, he soon tired of this and returned 
to the office to wait. 

Jenks knew that one of the safest places in the world was the 
wharf on which he sat and he knew that old man Riley gen- 
erally spent most of the night asleep in his chair. Yet he 
wished that something would happen while he was in charge; 
wished it even while he shivered a little at the thought of any- 
thing happening. He was in danger of falling asleep in the 
chair himself, which would never do at all, especially if Riley 
were to return and find him so. Still, it was pretty dull 
work, this watching 












ENKS must have dozed a little in spite of his struggles. 

Suddenly he awoke to hear low voices and the sound of 
footsteps. Cold perspiration broke upon him. It was too 
soon, he felt, for the watchman to be returning. Besides, 
the voices stopped suddenly and there was only a slight creak- 
ing, which increased in a way to warn Jenks that some one 
was approaching the office. 

The boy looked about him quickly, then saw a crack in the 
roughly built wall of the little room, and bent to peer through 
it. What he saw dimly outlined in. the darkness bore out his 
fears. Two shapes were approaching slowly and stealthily, 
but apparently without fear of finding any one in the office. 
He wondered if there could be any connection between their 
coming and the watchman’s disappearance. 

Jenks’ mode of living had made him quick to decide and 
quick to act. Instinct warned him that he had better not 
be in sight when these men arrived. A large box with a 
hinged top, where papers and books were kept during the 
day, caught his eye. Crouching so as not to be visible through 
the little window, he made his way to the box and squeezed 
into it, then let the top down softly. 

A few moments later, as he had expected, the two men 
entered the room. Jenks could hear them laugh. 

“Plenty of time, eh, Albert?” one asked in a low voice. 
“That was a good idea of yours to get the old man away. 
Where he’s gone he ’ll stay as long as is necessary. You said 
he wouldn’t bother to leave anybody in his place and it’s 
worked like a charm. Well—now for business.” 

“Yes,” the other answered. “When I pick my man, it is 
properly done.” His words were blunted by a foreign accent. 
“Would he be likely to leave anybody for such a little while, 
as he thought? What? And if he had—why, so much the 
worse for that somebody, eh?” Jenks shuddered as he heard 
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this. “But come, my friend, it is much better so. You know 
the plank?” 

“Positively.” 

Then, to Jenks’ relief, the two left the office and he could 
hear their foatsteps retreating into the shed. Stealthily he 
raised the cover and stepped out of the box, putting all fezr 
behind him. What he had heard made him certain that there 
was work for him to do. He felt for his pistol, ascertained 
that his flashlight was working, then dropped to the floor and 
crept out of the lighted office on hands and knees, following the 
sound of the footsteps. 


UDDENLY the steps ceased. Jenks crept on. The two 

trespassers were somewhere among the bales of cotton, he 
knew. He could not imagine what their purpose was, but he 
was determined to find out. 

Soon another noise, the nature of which he could not deter- 
mine, came to him and guided him. Then it, too, stopped, but 
not before Jenks lay flattened on the floor against a row of 
cotton bales from the opposite side of which the sound had 
come. He could hear the low voices of the men. 

“All right,” said the one called Albert. “We can make it 
now. Can you get through with the suitcase?” 

“Easy,” the other replied. 

A moment later Jenks heard them going through a hole they 
had evidently made in the flooring. Presently he crept around 
the corner of the row of bales and toward the spot where they 
had been. His right hand, feeling forward, suddenly went 
into space and he almost lost his balance. Then he saw that a 
large plank had been removed, leaving a space wide enough 
to admit a man’s body. Suddenly the destination of the two 
men dawned upon Jenks and without hesjtation he quietly 
wormed his body through the hole and let himself down. 

Beneath Magellan Street No. 2 were crushed oyster shells 
spread over built-up land, formerly marsh. This covering ex- 
tended under all the company’s docks and it was possible, by 
gaining the ground beneath Magellan Street No. 2, to make 
one’s way unseen to the land beneath the adjoining Grantland 
docks and warehouses, in which the thousands of tons of sup- 
plies for Uncle Sam’s overseas troops were stored. Jenks 
gasped. What business brought two men beneath those ware- 
houses—with a suitcase? 

He could see them ahead of him, crunching their way over 
the oyster shells and making directly for the wharves to the 
south. They were short, so that it was hardly 
necessary for them to stoop as they went and, 
now that they felt no more need for caution, 
they were lighting their way with a pocket 
flashlight. He could see that one carried the 
suitcase, which he held with evident care, 
stepping somewhat gingerly to avoid stum- 
bling. 

Jenks followed as closely as he dared, mak- 
ing the least possible noise and keeping 
behind pilings and piers wherever he 
could. But the men ahead, with no rea- 
son to suspect anything, never 
once turned their heads. 


< length they stopped and 
talked in low tones. Again 
droppingtohis hands 

and knees,ywith his 

pistol 
shoved 
tempo- 
rarily in- 
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to one coat pocket and his flashlight into another, Jenks crept 
forward until he reached a large pile, only a few feet from 
where the men stood. He could hear them from his hiding- 
place. 

“You’re sure we'll have plenty of time to get out?” one was 
asking. 

“Of course,’ the man with the foreign accent assured him. 
“Am I an infant? Is it the first time I’ve handled a bomb? 
There’s no risk—and if there was, think of the thousand that’s 
in it for you and, for me, the glory, the gratitude, of my 
Fatherland. But no! Don’t fear! There are three 
bombs here, one to be 
placed under each stack 
of shells, so that they’re 
sure to get the whole 
place and probably the 
transport at the dock, as 
well. They’re timed for 
fifteen minutes. Won’t 
that be enough? Of 
course.” 

Jenks gripped his pis- 
tol and wondered wheth- 
er it was the time to 
confront the two men. 
Then he thought of the 
bombs, of whose nature 
he had only the haziest 
idea, and he feared that 
in their desperation they 
might set them off imme- 
diately and do the dam- 
age in spite of him if he 
should reveal himself. 

“You say you can tell 
where the shells are 
stored?” the other man 
was asking. 

“Yes. Here’s the dia- 
gram of the warehouse. 
We examine it, then get 
our bearings, plant the 
bombs properly, and— 
there we are. Come!” 

The man with the suit- 
case set it down at the 
other side of the pile 
behind which Jenks lay, 
and the boy held his 
breath. But the flash- 
light in the other con- 
spirator’s hands was not 
turned in his direction 
and the darkness saved 
him. The man who had 
deposited the suitcase 
joined his companion and together the two bent their heads 
over a large piece of paper. 

Then a plan of action suddenly unfolded itself in Jenks’ 
mind. It would require great nerve and he was only a boy, 
but—— 


ITH his heart in his mouth, Jenks cautiously rose to his 

feet, stole around the pile, stepped quickly in front of the 
suitcase with its deadly contents, and, just as the plotters 
started at the sound of the slight noise he made, flashed the 
watchman’s powerful light directly on them. ‘ 

“Hands up!” he ordered, striving to make his tones stern. 
He had them covered and his pistol hand was steady. 

Both men started forward violently, fury and amazement on 
their faces. : 

“No, you don’t,” Jenks said, with a coolness that belied his 
wildly beating heart. “One more wiggle, an’ there’ll be an 
empty magazine in an automatic shootin’-piece. You stand 
right there with your hands up high an’ let me think.” 

The foreign-looking man called Albert began in soft tones 
to speak to the boy, evidently seeking a way to make him an 
offer. 
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“Shut up,” Jenks ordered. “Nobody does any talkin’ here but me.” 


“Shut up!” Jenks ordered peremptorily. “Nobody does any 
talkin’ here but me.” 

It was indeed necessary to do some thinking. He had his 
prisoners, but how to get them out or to attract the attention 
of the soldiers guarding the wharves above perplexed him. 
He began to tremble at the thought that, having done so much, 
he was to fail at the last moment. He kept the flashlight 
directed full upon the men before him and the pistol leveled 
at them carefully, but already his arms were beginning to feel 
the strain and he knew it was impossible to keep this sort of 
thing up for any great length of time. Besides, he feared his 
light might burn out at 
any time with the continu- 
ous use it was getting. 
Finally, braced by the 
thought that he really was 
doing something for the 
Navy and for the Army,- 
too, he determined to take 
the only course that seemed 
to offer a way out. There 
were ten shots in the au- 
tomatic. He would risk 
two or three. 

He carefully stepped 
back a pace or two, made 
a warning motion, then 
quickly pointed upward 
and fired, immediately cov- 
ering the men again. Then 
he began to shout at the 
top of his voice: 

“Help! Under the 
wharf! Help! Help!” 

In a moment there were 
sounds of feet trampling 
overhead. He fired again 
and renewed his calls. 


Second after second 
dragged by. He was be- 
coming unnerved. The 


men still kept their hands 
up but they watched him 
balefully, and he knew they 
would jump upon him and 
overpower him at the least 
opportunity. But he set 
his teeth, gripped the auto- 
matic tight, and kept it 
leveled steadily. He would 
give them no chance if he 
could help it. But the 
pistol was heavy and his 
arm ached. 

Then after what seemed 
an interminable time, he saw lights in the distance and then 
from three sides at once figures closed in upon them. A moment 
later, he fell forward exhausted into the arms of a soldier. 
He had just strength enough left to gasp a warning about the 
suitcase behind him. 

* * * * 
OUR days later Captain Peterson looked up from his old 
desk to see before him a small figure in a new uniform 
which was somewhat too big for him, but became him never- 
theless. 

“Jenks!” he shouted in astonishment, jumping to his feet. 

Jenks grinned and saluted. 

“You see,” he explained, “the admiral heard about that affair 
an’ he give me a place, rules or no rules. Not official, y’ under- 
stand, Cap’n Peterson, but a real place, an’ in headquarters, 
too.” 

The old pilot whistled. 

“Well, Jenks,” he said, “I always knew it was in ye.” 

He regarded the youthful figure with affection. 

“An’ what’s your title?” he asked, smiling. 

“Special private aide to the admiral, U. S. N.,” Jenks replied 
in a voice that trembled with pride. 
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CHAPTER IX 
BaFFLED 


IDE - EYED, startled, Blake 

stood motionless, staring with 

a sort of fascination at the man 

he had last seen looking down 
on them from the deserted warehouse at 
Ramsgate. What to expect he did not 
know, but with heart thumping loudly 
he braced himself instinctively for some 
sort-of an attack. When an instant later, 
the stranger slid around the tree and 
vanished, the action so took Alan by sur- 
prise that for a moment or two his 
strained, waiting attitude did not alter 
by a hair’s breadth. 

Suddenly his mouth clamped shut, his 
eyes narrowed, his shoulders straight- 
ened. Listening intently, he could hear 
the hurried footsteps of the unknown 
making off through the woods, and all 
at once, such are the curious workings 
of the human mind, he found himself 
hurrying across the glade in hot pursuit. 

A moment before he had been frankly 
afraid, but when the man himself turned 
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WHAT’S GONE BEFORE 


LAN BLAKE, coming unwillingly to a boys’ 
A summer camp, sees on the train a sinis- 
ter looking man with a livid scar across 
his cheek. Later, when with Hildebrand, 
Assistant Camp Director, and several other 
boys, he starts off in the Sea Coot for Ram 
Island, “the man with the scar” appears again, 
looking stealthily from the window of an old 
warehouse. Next day, Alan—who is deter- 
mined to do just what pleases him here at the 
camp —attaches to himself Spero, Phelps 
and Hodges, and explores a deserted beach, 
near which is a tumbledown hut and an aban- 
doned sloop tied up to a dock. Spero tells 
Alan the gruesome tale of its owner who was 
found drowned by his dock and how another 
mar attempting to take away the sloop, saw 
the ghost of the drowned man in the cabin. 
Then that night Alan, waking suddenly, sees 
oat Haunted Sloop gliding by in the moon- 
ight. 

The next day there is an aquatic meet and 
Alan, at first determined to hold aloof, is final- 
ly persuaded to enter by Ray Chesley, a timid 
lad whom he has known before and to whom 
he takes a curious and unaccountable fancy. 
He wins the final event—a quarter mile swim- 
ming race—over Neil McNair. On the follow- 
ing morning he slips away and again visits 
the deserted beach. He tries in vain to enter 
the hut, which appears to be locked on the 
inside, and has a feeling that someone is 
around, though he hears no sound. But com- 
ing back through the woods he suddenly sees 
. & man with the scar” peering at him from 
the shadow of the trees. 


lilies. About it reeds and marsh grew 
breast high. On every side the trees 
hemmed it in, as dense and closely set 
as the woods through which he had just 
been struggling. There was no sign of 
the beach or any other open space. Nor 
could the boy’s keen glance discover the 
slightest trace of anyone’s having been 
there before him. 

For a moment or two Alan stood hesi- 
tating. There was something curiously 
disconcerting in the utter stillness of the 
place. Not a leaf rustled, not a bird 
twittered. Noe ripple disturbed the 
smooth surface of the pool, which lay 
flatly black, almost, as a bed of pitch, 
the lilies standing out against the dark 
background like stiffly artificial things 
of wax. 

Blake cast a long, troubled glance at 
the woods across the pond. Something 
like panic seized him. He wanted to get 
away from this silent, spooky place and 
back to the rest of the crowd. For five 
minutes he pushed hurriedly through the 
trees at random before he calmed down 
enough to stop and consult his compass. 





Taking a course which would bring 
















and fled, the boy’s fear vanished and in its place came a keen 
desire to find out something about this mysterious stranger. 
Who was he? What was he doing on the island? Why was 
he running away, and where was he running to? 

“He’s up to something underhand, that’s sure,” thought 
Blake as he plunged into the bushes. He stopped to listen. 
The rustling sounded ahead and somewhat to his left as if 
the fellow were bearing off in that direction. With arms 
raised to guard his face from thorns and limber branches, 
Alan dashed on again, running for a hundred feet or more be- 
fore he came to another halt. This time the flying footsteps 
seemed still farther away and less distinct. At length he 
realized that the sounds had ceased entirely, and with a dis- 
couraged grunt he pulled out a handkerchief to mop his face. 

“He’s got away, hang it all!’ he muttered. “I don’t see 
how he did it, either, unless he knows the place like a book.” 

To his left a rift in the trees showed glimpses of blue sky 
and sunshine, and Blake turned that way with sudden inspira- 
tion. Coccles Harbor -must lie there, 
of course. How stupid he was not 


to the other side of the island, which 
here was probably quite narrow. No 
wonder the stranger’s footsteps had 
ceased to sound, since he must now be '\ 
running along the open, sandy beach. ‘\ AN 
Filled with new hope, the boy “Qr.Xo\, 
pushed on, and at length with a feel- We 
ing of exultation he thrust aside the \ Y, 
last obstructing clump of bushes and \\ 


bo 
stepped out into the sunlight. Xs Png, 


ft 


i there he paused, surprised and 
bitterly disappointed. He stood 
on the rim of a small pond, its placid 
waters dotted with the flat green 
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him most directly to Coccles Harbor, he hastened on, but 
it was a good twenty minutes before he emerged on the shore 
and found himself, to his surprise, almost opposite the little 
wooded island. Jogging along the beach he found his canoe, 
and paddled rapidly across the harbor. His mind was cen- 
tered again on the puzzle of that stranger’s presence on the 
island, and there had just come to him a sudden, unexpected 
possibility which he had not even considered before. 

He had asked himself over and over again where the fellow 
could have been heading for in that dash through the woods. 
And now, of a sudden, there flashed into his mind a vivid 
picture of the gray beach with the deserted hut nestling against 
its background of gloomy pines. Could that have been the 
fellow’s objective? 

“He wasn’t running in that direction when I lost him,” 
thought the boy, staring with unseeing eyes 
at the camp landing, “but—I wonder.” 


EE it had been neither a pleas- 
ant nor profitable afternoon, Alan re- 
flected, as he hastened to his tent to strip for 
the afternoon swim, already in progress. He 
had quite failed to discover anything which 
= \, would help solve the puzzle of the hut 
\ and the sloop and the presence of the 
strange man on Ram Island. 

“Of course it was all rot my think- 
ing there was someone in the shack,” 
he thought as he reached out under 
the tent wall for his trunks hanging 
on the guy ropes. “It wouldn’t be 
possible with that door locked on the 
out os 

He paused with a sudden quick- 
drawn breath and straightened up, 
the trunks dangling from his fingers. 
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What about the other door which 
had been bolted from _ within? 
Somehow he had never considered 
that. What was there to prevent 
a person, especially one with con- 
cealment as an object, from enter- 
ing at the back, going out through 
the front door, and around to fas- 
ten the padlock at the rear, and 
back in through the front door,, 
which could be bolted on the in- 
side? It was entirely possible and 
Blake fairly tingled at the thought. 

“Great guns!” he muttered.: “He 
might have been there all the time 
and got out while I was looking at 
the sloop.” 


CHAPTER X 


CHESLEY’s SECRET 


ORE than once Blake de- 

cided to go to Mr. Stratton 

and lay everything before 
him, but each time he changed his 
mind. What, after all, had he to 
tell? When you came down to 
hard facts he knew very little. 
While he might be perfectly cer- 
tain in his own mind that the man 
with the scar was on the island for 
some secret and sinister purpose, 
where was his proof? He could 
not even be sure that the fellow 
had been near the deserted hut, or 
that it was he who had sailed the 
dead man’s sloop past the camp 
at midnight. There might easily 
be some perfectly logical and inno- 
cent explanation of the stranger’s 
actions which would make Blake’s 
suspicions ridiculous. 

A trip to the mainland was 
planned for the next day and he 
flung himself into preparations 
with a vigor which did much to 
thrust other matters into the back 
of his mind for the time being at 
least. 

They were bound for the mouth 


of a small river which emptied into The glare lessened gradually as they sped down stream 


the head of the bay six or eight 

miles up the shore. Here a temporary camp would be made, 
and from this point Mr. Stratton planned to take several hikes 
to points of interest in the neighborhood. Everybody was 
going except Mr. Jerrold, the cook, and two dish washers. 
The boys were to do their own cooking and be responsible for 
every detail. 

It was past ten before the Sea Coot finally chugged away 
dragging two tenders astern. One was occupied by an over- 
flow of boys; the other carried a canoe and a quantity of 
dunnage, while two more canoes were lashed to the top of 
the cabin. There was a brisk wind blowing which kicked up 
quite a sea and sent the spray flying over the fellows in the 
tender. But this was all part of the fun, and by dint of hug- 
ging the lee shore there were no actual drenchings. In less 
than two hours the launch had been made fast to a rough little 
dock about half a mile up the river and everyone was busily 
engaged taking things ashore and pitching the shelter tents. 

Dinner was cooked and eaten with mirth and merriment and 
the last finishing touches were being put to the camp. Mr. 
Stratton and several of the older boys had gone to Ramsgate 
in the launch for mail and some necessary supplies, and it was 
understood that Hildebrand would take the rest on some sort 
of a hike as soon as everything had been made shipshape. Work 
finished, they strolled about, taking in the details of their new 
location, and speculating on its possibilities for sport and 
amusement. j 
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“"TAHERE’S an old logging camp 

up-stream a ways,” remarked 
Scott Stanton as he and Blake 
stood chatting in front of their 
tents. “We'll have to take a look 
at it if we get time. We had a 
lot of fun there last year.” 

“A regular lumber camp, you 
mean?” asked Alan. “Like the 
ones in the Maine woods?” 

“TI don’t know about that; I’ve 
never been in Maine. But it must 
have been quite a big thing. There 
are three or four log buildings and 
a regular road leading down to 
the river. They must have cut a 
whale of a lot of pine on both 
sides of the stream, too. The tract 
runs right down to the munitions 
plant back of Ramsgate and it’s a 
fierce mess of tops and branches 
and dead wood. Which way is the 
munitions plant from here, any- 
how?” 

“Why, right back of you.” Stan- 
ton waved one hand over the tree- 
tops. “That smoke there is from 
the power house chimney. Usual- 
ly you can see it plainer, but the 
wind’s blowing so hard it carries 
it away. Gee! If this keeps on 
we'll have a regular gale before 
night.” 

“I wish we could go through that 
plant,” mused Blake. “They say 
it’s one of the biggest in the coun- 
try.” 

“Not a chance,” shrugged Stan- 
ton. “They’re so darned afraid of 
foreign spies and all that sort of 
thing that the guards won’t let 
you come within a mile of the 
place without a permit, and you 
can’t get one for love or money. 
_Mr. Stratton tried last year but 
he couldn’t work it.” He paused 
and sniffed the air inquiringly. 
“What’s that burning, I wonder? 
Seems to me I’ve been smelling it 
for some time.” 

“It’s the camp-fire, I guess,” re- 
turned Alan carelessly. “Those 
dubs probably didn’t put it out. What do you say we strike 
Hilly for permission to paddle up to the lumber camp now? 
I’m not very keen for a cross-country hike, are you? It’s too 
blamed hot.” 


TANTON readily agreed and the two strolled away toward 

the leaders’ tent. Wistfully Ray Chesley watched them go. 
For some time he had been lingering about in the hope that 
his new friend Alan might notice and speak to him. He was 
so close that he could not help hearing what the two fellows 
said, and it seemed impossible that Blake could have failed 
to see him. 

“Perhaps he didn’t want to,” thought the small boy miserably. 

Save for a careless, hurried greeting occasionally, Blake had 
not spoken to him since the races two days before. More than 
once Chesley had passed close to the fellow he adored, hoping 
against hope for a touch of friendly banter. Now he was 
seized with a sudden desire to get away from them all, and 
turning his back abruptly on the camp he pushed his way 
hurriedly through the screen of bushes which separated it from 
the river. At the moment the landing place was quite de- 
serted, and Chesley slumped miserably against a boulder be- 
side the path. 

He was wretchedly unhappy, ready to throw up his hands 
and surrender to the inevitable. Of what use after all were 
his futile efforts at deception when, at certain moments, any- 
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one had merely to look into his face to learn his secret? Rus- 
sell Gilcrist, for one, more than suspected the truth; but the 
very thought of his idol’s knowing him for what he really was 
stabbed through the boy like a knife. It would mean the in- 
stant end of the new friendship which was so wonderful to 
Chesley that he had scarcely dared believe it possible. Blake 
himself was so brave and splendid that he would never under- 
stand. 

The sound of voices coming nearer brought his head up 
with a nervous jerk. 
For an instant he 
stared over his shoul- 
der; then turned 
swiftly and _ hurried 
along the bank. But 
he had delayed too 
long. He had taken 
scarcely a dozen steps 
before a bunch of fel- 
lows, laughing and 
shouting, raced down 
the path and _ burst 
through the fringe of 
bushes that lined the 
shore. Instinctively 
Chesley tried to 
shrink out of sight in 
the undergrowth. Gil- 
criss sharp. eyes 
found him out, and 
Gilcrist’s voice, shrilly 
malicious, instantly 
made known the fact 
to the others. 

“Where are you 
sneaking off to, little 
one? Going to take 
a walk all by his lone- 
ly? Fie-fie, Raymond! 
Better stick with the 
bunch.” 

Chesley reddened, 
but made no answer. 
He would have given 
the world to be able 
to turn off the stocky 
chap’s half-sneering 
remarks with a jest or 
an apt retort, but his 
mind seemed a blank, 
and even if he had 
possessed the most 
scintillating of wits, 
he lacked ,the cour- 
age. He merely mut- 
tered something unin- 
telligible, hesitated 
weakly, and then, 
feeling that every- 
body must be regard- 
ing him with contempt 
for his lack of spirit, 
he turned.about and walked slowly back toward the crowd. 


Y the time he reached the dock the fellows were strolling 

out toward the end of it. Chess went with them—not be- 
cause he wanted to, but because it seemed the only thing to 
do. The despairing mood of weak surrender had passed. Blake 
was here, and his presence fanned into a brief flame the last 
spark of fight left in the smaller lad. 

But he had no sooner set foot on the planking and glimpsed 
the rippling water on either hand than he wished he had not 
ventured. And all the way out he held his under lip tight be- 
tween his teeth and wondered whether any one could see his 
inward trembling. 

Blake was bending over, fussing with one of the canoes. 
Evidently he and Stanton had received permission to visit the 
lumber camp, and Chesley breathed a little sigh of relief that 
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Ray crept bravely forward, wondering how far they could go before the 
flames caught them 


was strangled in its birth by a sudden glimpse of Gilcrist’s face. 

The fellow stood close beside Chess, and was looking him 
over with cool scorn, malicious amusement, and last of all a 
sense of purpose which told Chesley, as clearly as spoken words, 
that the moment he had been dreading was at hand. Before 
he could even pull himself together, Russell spoke. 

“Come on out on the river, Ray,” he urged with an ironic 
sort of heartiness. “Ill take you for a spin in one of the 
canoes.” 

Chesley caught his 
breath “N-n-no, 
thank you,” he gasp- 
ed hastily. “I—I— 
That is, I guess I 
won’t—just now.” 

Gilcrist laughed 
disagreeably. “Nor 
any other time, eh, 
Baby?” he drawled. 
“Cause why? You’re 
—afraid of the 
water.” 

There was a snicker 
and_ several fellows 
glanced curiously at 
the boy. Ray’s fingers 
closed spasmodically, 
the nails digging into 
his palms: he squared 
his narrow shoulders. 
“Am not!” he retorted 
defiantly, though his 
voice wasn’t quite 
steady. “Am _ not 
afraid!” 

The _ square - built 
chap grinned and 
winked at the boy 
next to him. “Aren’t 
you, though? Huh! 
Maybe you think I 
haven’t eyes in my 
head. You’ve hardly 
been out in a_ boat 
since you come. You 
won’t wade in over 
your knees, and the 
old man can _ hardly 
make you do _ even 
that. Gee, but you’re 
a sissy! If I was 
such a ‘fraid-cat,’ I’d 
stay tied to mother’s 
apron-strings instead 
of coming to a camp. 
Think of any grown 
fellow being scared of 
just water!” 








OR a moment the 

smaller chap did 
not answer. His face 
was set, the lips held steady by the grip of his clenched teeth. 
The gray eyes, rather wide, flashed unseeing past amused, 
scornful faces to where Blake had turned and was regarding 
him with a sort of frowning, incredulous surprise. Chesley’s 
whole spirit shrank from that glance, and from what he felt 
was back of it. His eyes shifted again to Gilcrist’s face, usual- 
ly so stolid, but just now alight with the glee of his favorite 
diversion. 

“I—I’m not, either,” stammered Chesley. 

“Tell that to your grandmother! What do you want to lie 
for? Why, only this mornin as 

He paused abruptly, his rather close-set eyes narrowing. 
Then, before Ray could guess his purpose, a hand shot out 
and gripped his arm; another caught him firmly by the shoul- 
der, and in a thrice he felt himself thrust irresistibly toward 

(Continued on page 62) 
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ITH the first 

drive of the fa- 

mous “tanks,” a 

new page was turned in the his- 

tory of warfare. The men jn the first line 
German trenches were amazed one day by 
the approach of a curious 
box-like object, whose dirty, 
gray sides were almost in- 
visible a few feet away. In- 
stantly a battery of rapid 
fire guns and many rifles 
were directed at the new 
enemy. To the amazement 
of the Germans, the mys- 
terious enemy crawled steadily 
forward. Facing a rain of bul- 
lets, it moved without interrup- 
tion, at the rate of a slow walk, 
passing with ease every enemy ob- 
struction. As it drew near the 
trench, two sheets of flame sud- 
denly flashed from its sides, forc- 
ing the soldiers before it to 
seek shelter. Even the deep 
trenches proved no barrier to 
the invader. Its long, tapering 
prow dipped and swung from 
side to side, as the amazing per- 

4 ambulating fort pressed forward. 

Scores of similar forts quickly 

followed, and the enemy fled in 

consternation before these mon- 
a sters. 

a The story of this movable 
fort or “tank” as it came 
to be called, quickly spread 
all over the world. The idea 
was so simple that all won- 
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dered why it had not been used long be- 
fore. The mysterious monster was sim- 
ply an American farm tractor enclosed 
with plates of steel and mounted with 
guns. No engine of warfare has been a 
greater surprise. Great fleets of these 
tanks had been designed and built so se- 
cretly that the enemy was totally unpre- 
pared for them. 


The first form of movable fort was, of 
course, the armored automobile which 
made its appearance before the present 
war. The first armored motors were 
merely ordinary automobiles encased with 
thin armor. The American Army had 
several such cars years ago, equipped with 
rapid fire guns. No one expected that 
they would prove of much use in fighting. 
The idea was that an automobile which 
could stand a few chance shots would 
prove useful for carrying dispatches, or 
help support trains of wagons carrying 
ammunition and food. The first real ac- 
tion in which they took part was in Bel- 
gium early in the war, when they were 
used, the roads permitting, in firing at 
enemy outposts, or in preliminary attacks 
before an advance. Their usefulness was 
very limited, of course, because they could 
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operate only on roads. It was 
found impossible to drive 
them over open country. 
Many interesting experiments have been 
made with the ordinary armored car. In 
the latest of these fighting machines steel 
plating or armor is placed over the 
engines and radiators. The gasoline 
is carried at the rear in an especially 
heavy tank protected by special 
armor. Each wheel is guarded by a 
heavy steel disk. Other plates are 
arranged to protect the pneumatic 
tires from fire, both at the front 
and at the back, and even the 
fenders are designed to deflect 
bullets and bits of schrapnel. 
Many of these fighting automo- Pa 
biles are equipped with double © 
steering gear, like the dual con- 4: 
trol of an aeroplane. The car “Vf 
may be steered by either of two bs 
wheels and while under fire two 
drivers are on duty, so that in case 
of accident to either of them, the 
car may be driven ahead without (9 
interruption. i ¢ 
By inventing the caterpillar device (. 
for motors, American ingenuity has 
played a vital part in the war. In ; 
view of the great success of the trac- i 
tor in all the theatres of war, it 
seems strange that the Eu- * 
ropean countries failed «at first 
to appreciate its importance. 
Little attention was paid to the 
American invention, and the 
factories abroad did not take 
(Continued on page 45) 
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CTOBER the 28th we spent in 
cleaning up camp and getting 
ready for an early start through 
the chain of lakes on a new way 

back to Hunter’s Point, and thence home. 
We kissed the old balsams and birches 
good-bye, packed our troubles in our old 
duffel-bags, gathered up what was left of 
our moose meat and by night time were 
ready to sleep. 

My! but that was a fine camp site, a 
great camp site for winter, hidden away 
on that knoll, yet only a few yards from 
the lake; protected on all sides by dense 
foliage, plenty of balsams for bedding, 
plenty of balsams to make wing-guards for 
our tents for protection from the storms, 
plenty of yellow birch for fuel, no meat- 
less days, no sugarless days,—though all 
were wheatless days, for we used corn 
meal, and corn meal, by the way, makes 
better fuel to travel on than the dena- 
tured white flour of which bread is usually 
made. There is nothing like Indian corn 
in its various forms to stick to the ribs 
and furnish pep and muscle. 


N October the 29th we arose at five 

thirty A. M. (without setting the 
clock ahead), and by eight A. M. were 
paddling on Asco- Lake where the ice was 
a quarter of an inch thick near the shore, 
and warned us to hurry home before 
it should block our passage. We trudged 
over the portage and for four hours pad- 
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Center: At times the ice was thick 
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dled up Sasaginaga Lake. First Class 
Scout Joe Van Vleck had a line dragging 
out from behind his canoe, for we knew 
that there were big fish in the lake, whop- 
ping big fish! whaling big fish! regular old 
sock-dollagers! We had seen one of them 
on the portage, we had seen others on the 
steamboat, and we had heard tell of others 
that made our hair stand on end. So 
when Scout Van Vleck gave a yell we felt 
that something was doing, and it was! 
The fish struggled in the water and Joe 
struggled in the boat, but after fighting 
for quite a while he landed a fine lake 
trout. We were all grievously disap- 
pointed of course that it was not a sock- 
dollager; indeed it did not weigh more 
than five and a half pounds, and we ex- 
pected Joe to catch one at least as long 
as the canoe. 


| one four hours we never let go of our 
paddles, and had, therefore, a most 
strenuous dose of this sort of “rest cure,” 
right in the face of the heavy sleet and 
wind. Then we hove in sight of the log 
warehouse which marked a pioneer lumber 
camp. A lumber camp is always the sign 
of the first ripple of the incoming tide of 
settlers. The axemen march ahead of the 
farmers, and the backwoods farmer ahead 
of the railroad and real estate boomers. 
At the lumber camp we pulled our canoe 
ashore, built a fire near the shack and 
cooked our simple repast. 


This portage was easy. All we had to 


do was to shove our duffel and canoes on-¢ 


to a sort of a flat horse-car and let the 
horses pull us up to the crest of the 
divide between two lakes. There we un- 
hitched the horses, all climbed aboard the 
flat car, and while two men manned the 
brakes, we coasted down over the tram- 
way to the other lake. A photograph of 
the tramway is herewith shown. 

If you look carefully at the photograph 
you will note that the tracks 
are laid on a corduroy road, 
also that corduroy is made 
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At left: A moose head skin on poles made 
the nightmare we told about last month. 


and had to be broken with paddles. 


over another corduroy, also that the 
road is full of humps and lumps which 
frequently cause the car to jump the track, 
though nobody seems to mind it. In that 
event the passengers get off the car and 
shove it back by man-power, or bring the 
horses down and let them pull it back on 
the track. Then off they go again. Great 
traveling with all the discomforts of a 
Pullman! 


_ we reached Travers Lake 
there was a ferry on which we ran 
the “horse-car.” Then all got hold of the 
cable which ran across the lake under 
water but over the boat. To work the 
cable the men had things like Indian war 
clubs (see photograph), each with a notch 
in it. These work finely—when you know 
how to use them. To do the act properly 
one must slide the club along the cable 
and then give a twist to it that makes it 
take hold. Having obtained a grip on 
the cable one must pull and in that way 
furnish power to the boat. But——! 
Our party being ambitious wanted to 
work the clubs like regular fellows. Some 
of us gave the twist all right but did not 
let go properly. In fact we could not let 
go, and hence we came near wiping the 
whole row of men behind us off into the 
lake. You see the boat continued to move, 
but for the moment we were stuck fast, 
with the result that the boat moved from 
under our feet while we were hanging to 























At right: The railroad over the portage. 
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the cable. After one 
or two incidents of 
this kind, however, 
some of us caught the 
knack of the thing 
and the rest of us 
dropped the clubs and 
used our hands as the 
man in the foreground 
of the photograph is 
doing. 


T the opposite 
side of the lake 
we found another 
tramway portage to 
the Birch Lake, where 
we found the—now 
hold your breath and 
say it over slowly— 
M -a-t-a-b-i-t- 
c-h-a-n-a-n— 
tied up to the wharf. 
No, it is not a species of moose, but the his waist into the slobbery, slishy, cold, 
thing is worthy ef its name. It is a sort slapping water. 
of an aquatic tank known as an “alligator,” —_—-It was seven o’clock before the steamer 
which runs along through the water when Alice hove in sight, and she had the time 
there is water to run through, then crawls of her young life snubbing her cables in 
up on the bank like a real alligator, goes an effort to warp herself alongside of the 
over the portage like a British tank to the wharf. The wind was blowing harder and 
next water and plunges in like a big mud harder and it was exceedingly rough, 
turtle off a mud bank. strenuous and adventurous work loading 
The husky good-natured lumbermen our duffel aboard Alice, she was so shy 
took us aboard, thus saving us eight miles and bashful; but we got it there at last, 
of paddling, and landed us at Little Birch and then the little steamer started with 
Lake Portage. This portage has a tram- her nose to the wind, beating against a 
way also and oxen to pull the car; but blinding snow storm. Once we barely es- 
the men were not there and only the tracks caped being blown on a lee shore, and 
of the oxen were to be seen, so we had to every once in a while some one of us 
make the portage in the good old-fashioned would have to wipe the snow off the win- 
way by carrying our canoes and our dun- dows of the pilot house so that the Captain 
nage on our backs to the North River. could see ahead. We plunged and splashed, 
When we got on the North River it was working our way in the lee of islands 
a case of paddle, paddle, paddle to Hunt- wherever possible, and at last made Turtle 
er’s Point, where we received a cordial Portage. And you may believe me we 
welcome and spent the night at Archie were glad to get there. 


Hunter’s cabin. isl pt-orteiahnetot 
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Landing a canoe on a ferryboat at the lumber camp, 
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HE next morning we were up at five- 

thirty A. M. It was a cold, stormy, \s\" 
dreary morning. The ragged clouds’ | 
were rushing by and the frozen sun 
seemed to cut slits through the drifting 
vapor as a circular saw eats its way 
through a log at the mill. 

After a good breakfast we toted our 
duffel down to the bobbing and splashing 
wharf made of logs—an anarchistic : 
wharf, each log of which had an inde- : 
pendent movement all its own. Mr. Vree- 
land found this out when one bucked 
under him and sent him down to ..’ 
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A Turtle Portage 
we again took a 
tramway and loaded 
our duffel on the car. 
This car we pushed by 
hand up to the divide, 
then coasted down 
the other side where 
we met the little 
steamer, “City of 
Haley,” bound for 
Keppewa. We arrived 
at Keppewa at noon. 
Here Mr. Vreeland 
made a trade for a 
real Simon-pure In- 
dian-made birch bark 
canoe, which we crated 
up and shipped to 
Montclair, N. J., for 
the Boy Scouts of 
that lucky town. Then 
we got busy crating 
up the moose head. It was some job! You 
see Keppewa is practically a lumber sta- 
tion, and the consequence was that we 
could get no lumber of which to make 
crates! But the genial proprietor of the 
Trading Post finally came to our rescue 
and offered the fence of his back yard. 
This, with some pieces of the flooring of 
a warehouse and bits of packing cases, 
made the material for the best crated head 
that went out that season. The writer is 
sitting under the splerdid head now dic- 
tating this final chapter of “The Rest 
Cure.” 


N October the 3lst we met Mr. John- 

son of the Post Office Department of 
Ottawa and his friend G. B. Greene, two 
upstanding, broadchested men and old 
oarsmen. They were coming out of the 
woods with a fine moose head; but we 
think our moose head was the handsomest 
one which came out that season, thanks 
largely to Mr. Vreeland. 

In company with them we took the train 
for Mattewa. When we arrived there 
it was snowing hard, with five inches of 
snow on the ground, and all the young 
people out celebrating Hallowe’en and 
having great fun snowballing everyone in 
sight. Mattewa is quite a little city, but 
so new is the country that on a continua- 

tion of the main street just out of ‘town, 

some boys on their way after the cows, 
killed a bull moose last year. 

Leaving Mattewa we bade a final 
good-bye to the wilderness and beat it 
for home and work. Our rest was over 


i and the cure was entirely complete. 
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We paddled part of the time against ~~" 
a sleet storm. 


Back at Hunter’s Point. 
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Unloading the canoes at the end of 
the ferry. 
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ULY~ is preeminently the 
month of patriotism, with 
its heart beating more ac- 
tively on the fourth day. 
When I was a boy in the 
days when firecrackers 
were foolishly permitted 
I thought “July Fourth” 
lasted about two weeks, because I 
associated it, not with the nucleus of the 
period, but with the time of firing the 
first cracker—which was always several 
days in advance of the Fourth—to the 
very last of the leftovers which some- 
times were miserly hoarded for two or 
three days or more after it. Later I 
learned and laughed at my mistake, and 
still later I learned that the mistake was 
not in selecting too long a period, but in 
not making it long enough. 
The spirit of the Fourth of 
July should extend through- 
out the year in the sense in 
which Henry David Thoreau 
said there should be a little 
of spring in all the seasons, 
meaning that there should 
be the enthusiasm, the new- 
ness of life and the conse- 
quent energy of spring at 
all times. 

But what is patriotism? 
Primarily it is love of terri- 
tory. It is family patriotism 
to think our own home and 
the surrounding territory is 
the best of all-others. Though 
I have traveled rather ex- 
tensively over the country I 
have never seen the farm 
that could inspire the home 
love equal to the farm of my 
boyhood in Colchester, Con- 
necticut. Next to the coun- 
try of my boyhood is my 
love for the school district, 
including those who were my 
playmates. “ They were the 
pals who go fishing, hunting, 
berrying, nutting and always 
seem to be a little better 
than those in other districts. 
The patriotism of the farm 
and the patriotism of the 
school district come from the 
fact that we love those who 
love the territory that we 
love. I can well recall that 
in accordance with the spirit 


of boyhood the boy would 
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Look here, Scouts! 
thing interesting has happened in this photograph. 


have become my enemy if he had spoken 
unfavorably of the brooks, the pond, the 
trees, the flowers, the birds, yes, even the 
insects of the farm or of the school district. 

It was the same spirit, I am sure, that 
inspired the Reverend Mr. Smith, a grown- 
up boy, to write “America,” generally 
regarded: as being filled more than any 
other song with the love of country, while 
our other national anthem, “The Star 
Spangled Banner,” that competes with it 
in popularity, is inspired mostly with the 
fighting spirit necessary to protect the 
territory that we love. 

In times of peace our thoughts revert 
to the spirit of “America.” 


“TI love thy rocks and rills, 
Thy woods and templed hills.” 








it out? Look for the answer on page 40 


Take this chance to test your wood craft. Some- 
Can you figure 





In other words everybody is primarily 
a naturalist. In times of war the ardor 
of “The Star Spangled Banner” is pre- 
eminent and everybody feels like a soldier. 
But do not forget in the excitement of 
war that the heart-inspiring element of it 
all is the love of nature, the love of the 
natural country. 


THE SCREECH OWL—A FRIEND OF 
MANKIND 
By L. W. Brownell, Paterson, New Jersey 


BIRD of which little is known, ex- 
A cept by the initiated, yet one that 

is far from uncommon in most of 
the wooded sections of the United States, 
is the much maligned screech owl. 

The sweeping manner in which the 
farmer and sportsman con- 
demn it as well as all other 
birds of prey, because of 
the offences of a few, aptly 
exemplifies the old adage 
that “a little knowledge is a 
dangerous thing.” Did the 
farmer but know it, he is 
aiding in the extermination 
of one of his best friends 
when he kills, as he almost 
invariably will kill when he 
gets the opportunity, one of 
these little Raptores ; for the 
screech owl not only does 
not help himself to the poul- 
try but will rid the farm to 
a large extent of many of its 
enemies if he is allowed to 
make his home in the vicinity. 


EAD what Dr. A. K. 
Fisher, who made a life 
study of the habits of the 
hawks and owls, says of this 
bird: 

“With the exception of the 
burrowing owl, it feeds more 
extensively on insects than 
any other species. It is also 
a diligent ‘mouser. Of the 
204 stomachs examined, birds 
were found in only about 
fifteen per cent and fully 
one-third of those were En- 
glish sparrows. Among in- 
sects, grasshoppers, crickets, 
beetles, and cutworms are 
most often eaten. Meadow 
mice, white-footed mice, and 

(Continuea on page 40) 
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IGHT bells of the forenoon watch went sharp 
and clear on board the Polly Ann, his Britan- 





flickered in the breeze. 


nic Majesty’s auxiliary patrol boat, and yet 


she remained stationary. 
diard impatiently swung up his “devil”—that formid- 


Young William Lid- 


ITH fists clenched in 


able implement used for clearing furnace fires— 





onto the steel cleat holding it against the bulkhead a Ws, 

separating engine room and stokehold. Through 3 Oe Fa 
the low narrow opening he marked no one was in_ ; : > * — 
the engine room, so, after casting an. uneasy eye rs = Pe 


at the steam gauge of the near boiler that was 
rapidly mounting up to blowing-off pressure, he 
scaled the ladder of the fire room and 


reached the deck. 


“What’s up? What holds us back?” he 
who was re- 


asked, meeting the fireman 
lieving him. 

“Aw, the shore be speak- 
in’ us,” Grinley replied, 
wiping some crumbs of sea 
pie off his stubbly black 
moustache and _ nodding 
forward to the bridge. 
“Been more of them dirty 
Garmans’ low-down wark 
around ’ere. Jist throw 
yr eye to port. And wot 
hev happened to her 
hands? Gone—gone under 
to Davy Jones, and two of 
’er boats shot to bits at 
theirdavits! Them U-boats, 
if I c’d ketch one of ’em! 
Ah, I would—” But too 
savagely angry to end his 
sentence, the crooked- 


, backed firemandisappeared 


down into the boiler room. 

Will’m cleared the after 
end of the superstructure 
casing, and stared to port. 
His round face, streaked 
with coal dust and oily 
grime where he had 


swabbed the sweat off with a piece of dirty waste, 
grew hard and stern; his brown eyes darkened with 
wrath; his whole seventeen-year-old body stiffened in 


indignation. 


Where the swells of the Atlantic meet the waters 
of the Bristol and English Channels, there heaved slug- “Hey, Will’m 
gishly, some two thousand yards away, ‘the hull of a y 
large schooner. Her main sail gaff had been shot away, 
and with sail and gear lay half over the side; her 
fore topsail and fore topmast had been wrecked, and 
hanging down by their running tackle, dangled against 
the fleecy June sky as the vessel wallowed to the 
lift of the swells. She lay awash to her bulwarks, her 
deck-house aft shattered into matchwood by gun-fire. 









“You say your prayers to the Germans, eh?” 


But, main topmast high, the Stars and Stripes still 


and looked landward. 





useless anger, Will’m turned 


There stood high and 
beetling cliffs, and far over 
the oily swells to star- 
board, he made out the 
coastguard and signal sta- 
tion perched on the top of 
the ironstone heights, the 
whitewashed walls and 
squat blue-slated houses re- 
duced by the distance to 
toy proportions. 

Keen though his sight 
was, it was with great dif- 
ficulty that Will’m picked 
out the tall semaphore’s 
wooden arms as they jerked 
and wagged themselves up 
and down and horizontally, 
spelling out orders to the 
Polly Ann. Then suddenly 
the tiny whirling arms 
ceased flailing words. Lid- 
diard, looking to the bridge, 
saw his father slide his 
telescope together with evi- 
dent relief, and the stout 
mate throw down the code 
book, out of which he had 
laboriously been spelling 
the message, and jump to 
hoist the answering pen- 
dant that_a deckhand had 
already bent on to the hal- 
liards of the Polly Ann’s 
stumpy mast’s yardarm. 

“Us getting something 
like a real navy ship,” 
young Liddiard quoth to 
himself in pride. “Mayhap 


*tis some orders we have now for a proper kind 0’ 
punch at the Garmans, ’stead o’ forever hunting up- 
an-down for mines, an’ picking up torpedoes, an’ all 


that kind o’ kedgijeree! ”*T'will hearten me—” 





But he stopped short to the hail from the bridge. 

” came Captain Liddiard’s husky roar, 
“bear a hand to get the skiff into the water, do ’e. 
°Tis us hev got to sink the American schooner over 
there, so the poor thing don’t come in the way o’ us 
navy craft an’ t’others and’ to hurt. Ye’ll pull across 
to her wi’ the mate, an’ loose off some bu’stin’ charges 
for’a’d an’ aft. Move perky, do ’e, Will’m! ’Tis them 
navy chaps ashore are watchin’ the Polly Ann at work.” 
(Continued on page 36) 
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<W HAMMER-THROWING SPORT. 

Stimulated by offers of prizes from vari- 

ous quarters, riveters in ship yards here 

and abroad are striving for records. 
Charles Knight, a negro employed at the Beth- 
lehem Ship Building Plant at Sparrow’s Point, 
Md., on May 21 was awarded the Lord Northcliffe 
prize of 25 pounds for a record of 4,875 rivets 
driven by him on May 16, a feat which 
Chairman Hurley of the Shipping Board 
said carried across the sea an inspiring mes- 
sage of American determination and ability. 
An increase of five rivets per gang ; 
per hour would mean the building of 
a steel freighter 
of 10,000 tons 
every ten weeks, 
according to Mr. 
Hurley. The best 
London record 
thus far reported 
is 4,422 rivets ; 
and the Tom 
Horn gang at the Moore Ship Building Cumpany of Oakland, 
California, claims a record of 5,629 rivets in a nine hour day; 
while the International championship for high speed ship rivet- 
ing is also claimed by the Atlantic Basin Iron Works crew, 


Brooklyn, whose “snapper,” J. J. Briggs, is credited with an- 


average of 1048.5 rivets an hour for 714% hours. And yet a year 
ago driving a rivet was—driving a rivet. 


OME ON IN, THE -FIGHTING’S FINE. Nicaragua is 

the twentieth nation to accept this invitation against Ger- 
many, and in declaring war on the Teuton Allies, Nicaragua 
affirmed its solidarity with the United States and other Amer- 
ican Republics. 


OW DO THEY GET THE STAMPS?. A news item 

states that the shortage of silver in Ireland is so acute 
that difficulty in making change has paralyzed business in some 
towns, and as a consequence postage stamps are being used 
in place of coin. 


UR ALPHABETICAL ARMY. A.E.F., American Ex- 

peditionary Forces; V.O.C.O., Verbal Order Commanding 
Officer; R. O., Regimental Order; S. O., Special Order; U.S. R., 
United States Reserve; E.O.R.C., Engineers’ Officers Reserve 
Corps; M. O. R. C., Medical Officers’ Reserve Corps; D. O. R. C., 
Dental Officers’ Reserve Corps; N. A., National Army; U.S. A., 
United States Army (Regular); R. T.O., Railway Transporta- 
tion Officer; Q. M. R.C., Quartermasters’ Reserve Corps; U.S. 
M.C., United States Marine Corps; M.G. Bn, Machine Gun 
Battalion; A. S., Air Service; L. of C., Lines of Communication ; 
D. G. T., Director-General of Transportation; I.S.G.S., Intel- 


ligence Section, General Staff; G. H.Q. A. E. F., General Head-, 


quarters American Expeditionary Forces. 


EW YORK BUILDS A 352-MILE CANOE COURSE. 

While canoeists will undoubtedly make use of this course, 
to be frank with you, the real object in the great development 
of the Erie Canal recently completed is to provide an artificial 
water way for freight barges. The main canal running from 
Buffalo to the Hudson River is 352 miles, and with the sub- 
sidiary canals which connect Lake Ontario, Cayuga Lake and 
Lake Champlain with the Hudson, 582 miles of artificial water- 
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What’s going on in this 
case is very interesting. 
An allied patrol boat is 
being towed by a moth- 
er vessel and at the 
same time being fed a 
new supply of gasoline 
through a rubber pipe 
stretched along the tow- 
ing hauser 


way are created, 
along which large 

barges may be transported, 
being brought even from Chi- 
cago by way of the Great Lakes 
on down the Hudson River to 

New York Harbor. The work of im- 
proving the waterway has cost about 
$150,000,000, and is comparable in some 
respects with the engineering problem of 
the Panama Canal. Millions of tons of freight will be trans- 
ported in hundreds of thousands of barges under the supervision 
of the Federal Government, to supplement the haulage facilities 
of the railroads. There would be a lot of fun along the tow- 
path if mules were still employed as the motive power of 
canal boats, but unfortunately steam motors either installed 
in the boat or as tractors on the canal path have replaced our 
old friends. Whether boys will be permitted to use the big 
canal as a swimming hole, diving underneath passing boats or 
catching rides on their rudders, Chief Canal Tender McAdoo 
has not yet announced. 


ROUND THE WORLD WITHOUT STOPPING. The 
most powerful radio station in the world may be com- 
pletely finished about June 1 at Greenberry Point, across the 
Severn River from the Naval Academy. This new naval send- 
ing station, costing nearly a million dollars, will have an almost 
limitless range, capable of sending messages thousands of miles 
farther than has Fort Myers Station which has sent and received 
messages from Naples, Italy. Four 600-foot steel towers placed 
850 feet between centers, and five buildings, all enclosed by 
barbed wire fences and entanglements, compose the plant. A 
current of 8,200 volts is to be supplied by an electrical railroad 
company. 


FTER THE FISHERMEN HAD GONE HOME. In 1885 
v4 some 4,000,000 pounds or more of shad were caught in 
the Hudson River; in 1901, about 3,000,000 pounds; three years 
later, 500,000 pounds, and in 1915, only 50,000 pounds. The 
reason given for the migration of the shad to other breeding 
and feeding grounds was the lack of protection which per- 
mitted wholesale fishing on a tremendous scale, the fish even 
being used to fertilize lands along the Hudson, while tons of 
fish after being caught were destroyed in order to keep up 
the prices. With the departure of the fish the fishermen went 
home. When the shad were convinced of this pleasant fact, 
they decided to return to the Hudson, and this spring the river 
has been full of them. A most remarkable phenomenon. And 
no one has offered any better explanation than I have. And 
you ought to see the scramble of the fishermen to get out their 
nets and begin to make fish history repeat itself. It was largely 
through the persistency of a Mr. Seth Greene, by the way, who 
urged the Connecticut Fish Commission to hatch shad eggs in a 
floating box of his own invention, that this pin-cushion of a 
fish became the prolific edible it is. 
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HREE MEN AND A BOY. The three 

men are told about in The American 
Magazine. The boy you will have to find 
yourself. One of these men, a $10,000 a 
year college president at the age of 43, 
walks along the same streets where as a 
boy he sold papers to help keep himself 
in school. He is Marion LeRoy Burton, 
President of the University of Minnesota, 
which enrolls 6,000 students. As a boy he 
determined to excel. He raised pigeons 
at 20 cents a pair, but was dissatisfied 
until he had a flock of blooded fan-tails 
worth $2.00 a pair. At that he had time 
to perform the average boy antics. He 
left school and got a job in a drug store 
where he learned drugs so thoroughly as 
to pass the State examination in pharmacy. 
At 19 he returned to school, working at 
odd jobs to help pay expenses and win- 
ning several scholarship prizes in odd 
moments. “The day after school closed 
always found him back in the drug store.” 
His ambition was to become a college pres- 
ident, and he worked tooth and nail, not 
to mention brains, to achieve his goal. 


f oty eine of these three successful men 
is Marcus Loew, owner of a string of 
motion picture theaters pretty near long 
enough to form stepping stones across the 
Atlantic. Handicapped, as his friends 
thought, by his small stature, he secured 
his favorite street corners for selling news- 
papers by learning which boy competitors 
he could lick. Saturday nights, instead of 
leading the gay life of newsboys, he slept 
on a bale of bags in a newspaper office 
so as to be “Johnnie on the spot” Sunday 
mornings for the first edition of the papers, 
and as a consequence was hours ahead of 
the other boys in selling out. From six 
years of age Loew worked. At 14 he was 
a salesman. At 19 he had failed in a 
business undertaking, and was $1,900 in 
debt, but his friends pointed 





This is the kind of aerial torpedo the 
Allied airmen are dropping in Germany 
now-a-days 


thing else had to be given to him, including 
his first violin. His home was in the rear 
of a dark barber shop, unventilated. On 
the street he was a ragamuffin getting into 
all sorts of fights and mischief. But he 
had a hunch that he would like to play 
the violin, and when he was seven, by much 
scrimping his father bought him a $5.00 
instrument. About ten years later a great 
lover of music presented him with a Stradi- 
varius worth $10,000. He began his serious 
efforts at music at eight and from there on 
it is a fairy story, except the hard work 
on the part of Max Rosen himself. All 


sorts of people of wealth got interested 
in him and made it possible for him to 
develop his talent. But the hard, grinding, 
everlasting practicing he had to do him- 
self. And Max Rosen, famous violinist at 
17 years of age, says, “I believe that any 
boy with ability and ambition and energy 
can succeed in whatever he sets out to do. 
I think that I, who ten years ago was a 
ragged boy in a New York tenement, have 
a right to promise other boys that they, 
too, can succeed if they try hard enough. 
In America nothing is impossible for those 
who hope and dream—and keep everlast- 
ingly plugging away at it.” 


ON’T WORK TOO HARD AT PLAY. 

Lawson Robertson, coach of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania track team, is 
credited with being opposed to a boy’s 
engaging in strenuous competitive sports. 
Distance running, weight throwing, and 
other sports that tax the muscles to the 
utmost, in Robertson’s opinion injure the 
boy. He is not alone in his point of view, 
though all professional coaches do not 
agree with him as to the injury that the 
boy might sustain. Some object to these 
strenuous sports because the boy is apt 
to go at them the wrong way and become 
poor material out of which to make a crack 
athlete later on; so, any way you take it, 
you are advised to put on the soft pedal 
when it comes to competitive sports. 


OAL THAT GROWS ON STALKS. 

How would you like to raise coal by 
planting it, hoeing it, and eventually pick- 
ing it? A news report says that in Argen- 
tina, owing to lack of shipping facilities, 
the highest quality of corn is being burned 
for fuel in the country’s industries, and 
selling at $15.80 per ton for the purpose. 
Let’s hope they get ships soon. Certainly 
the world needs that corn for food. 





out that at that age he was 
not responsible for his debts. 
He got a new job and was 
not happy until he had paid 
back the entire amount. 
Again later on he failed in 
a business undertaking, and 
gives the secret of his ulti- 
mate success in these words, 
“But I would not give up.” 
Now he has a pay roll of 
$10,000,000 a year, and is 
still only 5 feet 6 inches tall. 
He says, “What one man has 
done another can do. There 
is nothing magical in any of 
the things I did. I just used 
my brain and had faith in 
my idea and clung to it until 
success came. Any man who 
refuses to be discouraged, 
and who keeps pegging away 
all the time, can win the 
same measure of success.” 

The third is 17 years 
old, but as he is already 
famous and earning a great 
deal of money as a master 
of his craft, let’s call him a 











Tt SPIRIT OF ’18. 
The following is a quota- 
tion from a letter received 
by the mother of a soldier 
in the new American army: 
“Mother, it struck me to- 
day, I’ve just got it. What? 
That feeling that comes to a 
soldier when he hears the 
sunset gun and sees Old 
Glory brought to the ground. 
A chorus of bugles blow, 
“Retreat,” then the gun, then 
the flag comes down slowly, 
while the band plays softly. 
While this is being done, we 
stand at attention, erect, 
eyes ahead, right hand at 
brim of hat, and everything 
very quiet. It is wonderful, 
mother, and it fills me with a 
new determination to pro- 
tect and fight for that flag, 
and I will. We're in it to 
the finish; till the last Ger- 
man is gone and the sun rises 
on a world that is safe for a 
man’s mother and wife, or 
sisters. 

“I won’t be home till it’s 








man. He too was born poor, 
excepting for the gift .of 
music inside him. Every- _ 
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How Cartoonist Webster thinks the Soldiers feel about Scout work 


Over Here. 


over. I salute you, mother, 


goodbye.” 
29 
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Red _ postcards 


Spend Your to the number 
Summer? Whet Scout wants to Know = © 8150 hav 
been received 

[N spite of the Department conducted by JAMES E-WEstT, Chief Scout Executive at National 
fact that we - H ea dquar- 


are at war, a large percentage of the boy scouts will have a 
vacation. This is just as it should be. Everybody who can 
should take a vacation. Some will go to places where there 
are no troops of scouts. Others will find troops all about 
them. No matter where you may go, be sure to find a place 
in your trunk or suit case or traveling bag for your scout uni- 
form, It will come in handy. You may have an opportunity 
of helping to organize a new troop, or you may be invited 
to take part in an overnight hike or in some troop activity 
in the place where you are visiting. No matter where you 
may go, as a scout, you will remember that you are on Uncle 
Sam’s team and that our duty is to help win the war. 

You may find it possible to do considerable work with the 
red War Savings Stamps postcards or perhaps you can find 
some black walnut trees, or perhaps you can help with some- 
body’s garden. 

Let it be known as soon as you arrive that you are a mem- 
ber of the greatest boys’ organization in the world and that 
this great organization is seriously concerned about helping 
win the war, and then more important still, without the aid of 
your uniform or even your badge, let everybody with whom 
you come in contact, whether it be the hotel keeper, the ele- 
vator boy or the farm hand, have reason to wonder why you 
are different from other boys. Let him, because of your 
“daily good turns” and your thoughtful consideration for 
others, discover that the Boy Scout Movement has really got 
a grip on you, and that you are living true to your colors in 
a way which will make us all proud of you and you proud 
of yourself. 

HE fol- 


ters up to June Ist. 2,798 achievement buttons have already 
been awarded. The following five boys have the highest rec- 
ords in the amount of money up to date: 


Ithaca, N. Y. Troop 4, Scout G. Schuyler Tarbell .. 73 sales, $10,749.00 


Lewisburg, Pa. Troop 1, Scout George W. Coldren.. 63 sales, 10,394.50 
Perrysville, O. Troop 1, Scout Ernie Eberhardt ..... 4l sales, 6,888.50 
Tampa, Fla. Troop 1, Scout Cassil Pendleton - 58sales, 5,600.00 
Rochester, Pa. Troop 1, Scoutmaster W. S. Ketterer 36 sales, 5,190.00 


Every scout will want to take a definite part in the big War 
Savings Stamp Day program on June 28th which has been 
especially designated by President Wilson. 


Third 8 eon reports for the Third Liberty Loan 
Lites Boon up to date show 417,400 subscriptions, 
amounting to $52,538,900. 

The following statement from Mr. L. B. Franklin, Director 
of the War Loan Division of the Treasury Department, speaks 
for itself: 

“As to the Third Campaign, I appreciate very deeply the 
splendid work which the scouts have done. While it is likely 
that the result in dollars will not be as large as it was in the 
Second Campaign, I feel that the work has been more effect- 
ive and that a very large percentage of the subscriptions 
secured would not have been obtained had it not been for 
scout activities.” 

Congratulations, scouts. Let’s all patiently wait for the final 
announcement of awards. They cannot possibly take place 
until August and possibly not until September. 





War Savings : lowing : 
Stamps Campaign jetter from : 
the National Secretary of the : 
War Savings Stamp Committee = 
will give every scout a thrill of : 
satisfaction: : 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT 
WASHINGTON 
May 14, 1918. 

Mr. James E. West, 

Chief Scout Executive, 

Boy Scouts of America. 

My dear Mr. West: : 

I want to thank you for your = 
letter of May 18th, enclosing copy = 
of memorandum showing the : 
record of the States to date in = 
the Red Postcard Campaign. = 
This is an inspiring record, and : 
I congratulate you and your or- : 
ganization on this showing. We : 
are all keenly interested in the : 
progress of the Campaign among = 
your boys. E 

Sincerely yours, 
H. E. Benenicr, 
Executive Secretary, 

National War Savings Committee. 





: Every Scout to HERE is 
Explore for still need of 
War Material §=carnest effort 


on our part to locate black wal- 
: nut trees for Uncle Same to make 
: our airship: propellers and gun 
: stocks. Already our troops are 
actively working out this new 
war stunt. It is real Scouting 
and it’s lots of fun. One troop 
has reported over 3,000 trees 
available for use. How many 
will your troop report? 





courts 
should be 
mindful at all 
times that one boy can injure 
the good name of the whole or- 
ganization. During the recent 
Red Cross parade, I, with my 
family, had seats on the review- 
ing stand directly opposite the 
stand set aside for President 
1 | )) : Wilson. One scout who had been 
: given the privilege of serving 

: as usher on the stand caused me 


Scouts Are 
Judged by 
Appearances 
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“Pm proud of you, my boy!” 
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great mortification. He discarded his coat, his neckerchief, 
rolled up his shirt sleeves and allowed his trousers to hang 
down slovenly; he did not know enough to keep modestly out 
of the way, and, to make matters worse, he vigorously chewed 
gum. Of course, he was unconscious of the great harm he 
was doing the Boy Scouts of America, but the harm was done 
just the same. 

Whenever you are on duty, scouts, remember that the uni- 


machinery for winning the war. Not only is this recognition 
established as a matter of fact because of the practical results 
of their activities, but is based upon their Federal Charter and 
the provisions in the recent Army Reorganization Law, which 
specifically, in section 125, legalizes the uniform of the Boy 
Scouts of America. Indeed, the Boy Scouts of America is the 
only organization outside of the Army, the Navy and the 
Marine Corps and the National Guard and the Naval Militia 


form should be worn under such 
conditions as would permit you 
to pass a most rigid inspection, 
and that you are representing 
340,000 other boys and _ that 
whoever sees you may judge 
all of these boys for your fail- 
ure to be clean, neat and orderly 
and to show the effect of disci- 
pline. 


O one will 

ever know 
just how much 
the Boy Scouts of America 
helped in the recent inspiring 
drive of the American Red Cross. 


Scouts and the 
Red Cross 


A LETTER FROM “OVER THERE” 


“Last Sunday night we were gassed by the Germans, and 
I was one of the unlucky ones. Don’t worry though, I will 
be up and at them again in two weeks. 

“I was blind from the gas for five days, but now I can 
see a little. It got me in the chest so I can’t talk above a 
whisper, and it burned my skin all over so I can’t walk. 

“I couldn’t finish this yesterday because my eyes went 
weak. Will write again in a couple of days if my eyes are 
better. Don’t worry. I’m all right.” 

One may justly feel a thrill of pride over this excerpt from 
a letter from a Meriden, Conn., scout to his father. 


olive drab cotton fabric. The 








Here, there and everywhere 


which is specifically mentioned 
in the Act. All other organiza- 
tions require specific authority 
from the Secretary of War for 
the use of a uniform any part 
of which resembles a United 
States Army, Navy or Marine 
Corps uniform. 

As a matter of fact, the ma- 
terial used’ for the khaki uni- 
forms of the Boy Scouts of 
America, while similar in color, 
is not like that used in the 
wooler Army uniform. The 
standard uniform of the Boy 
Scouts of America is made of 
resolution: of the manufacturers 


they had a definite part. I personally saw. a. group of boys 
from the Kennedy Settlement House in an exhibition and enter- 
tainment on 44th Street and Broadway, New York City, during 
the Red Cross drive which was a source of inspiration not 
only to myself but to the thousands of. people who were at- 
tracted to the place. 

The scoutmaster had plenty of adult assistants who handled 
all the subscriptions. The scouts, however, were used to make 
earnest appeals, sing patriotic songs and to explain why the 
Boy Scouts of America wanted to help the American Red 
Cross. During the short time I was present, $180 was 
collected purely through volunteer contributions by peo- 
ple who could not re- 


referred solely to the woolen cloth used for the winter Army 
uniforms. Hardly any scouts and only a few scout officials 
wear a woolen uniform. 

However, I feel sure every scout and scout official would 
gladly give up this material or anything else in the way of 
equipment and supplies of the Boy Scouts of America which 
might be needed or helpful for the quick organization of 
our new Army and a determined effort to win the war. 
In fact, about a year ago the scouts gave up their mack- 
inaws because of the needs of the Army. 

It appears, though, from the facts as they are at present, 
that the Government will not ask the Boy Scouts of America to 

make any change in 





sist the*manly, earnest 
appeal of the boy 
scouts in khaki. 

No Ban 


5 igre 
on Scout is no 


Uniforms nee d_ for 

concern on 
the part of the 344,286 
scouts and 88,258 scout 
officials about the dan- 
ger of their having to 
give up the use of 
their official khaki 
uniform at this time. 

This matter has 
been taken up very 
definitely with the of- 
ficials at Washington, 
and it is found that 
the action of the 
American Association 
of Woolen and 
Worsted Manufactur- 
ers to the effect that 
all future production 
of khaki cloth should 
be restricted to Gov- 
ernment orders will 
have ‘no effect what- 
ever upon the great 
army of boy scouts 
now organized and 
rapidly increasing. 

In the first place, 
the Boy Scouts of 
America are recog- 
nized by the Govern- 
ment as a part of the 








They send their thanks across the sea 


its uniform. at this 

time because their 
; pv services are fully ap- 

preciated, and it is 
realized that to do so 
would involve a tre- 
mendous expense, be- 
cause. at the present 
time there are over 
800,000 boys uni- 
formed and equipped 
and the adoption of a 
new style of uniform 
would mean sooner or 
later that this entire 
group ‘would have to 
diSéard their present 
_uniform to secure the 
one made of any new 
material which might 
be adopted. 


But the Boy Scouts 
of America will be 
found ready to render 
this or any other ser- 
vice to speed the win- 
ning of the war. 


(we SALUTE q 
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The purpose of this 
statement is simply to 
relieve anxiety on the 
part of many boys 
and unnecessary cor- 
respondence. Many 
boys have construed - 
the newspaper pub- 
licity to mean that 
| ) they should stop wear- 
| )) ing their uniforms 
from now on. 
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. After the big “Push” 
. Thanks for the Tanks 
. Plane—to be seen 

. Liberty Loan Cabin 





. A Good Turn for the 








Loan 


. Scouts sold Bonds 
everywhere but here 


. Fish and Fowl to save 
the beef 


. The Pull that Counts 
. Three “hot dogs” 


. Loan Scouts in Los 
Angeles 
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British Scouts who are 
now Kaiser Kanning 
. Tanks again 
Busy Bandagers,— 
neither red nor cross 
. War Work in Play 
. Spotted 
At the sap bush— 
saving sugar 
A Dairy Scout 
“A Scout is Friendly” 
—so’s a 
. Bond Boosters 
. To help raise the 
Loan Quota 
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COUTS, our job gets bigger and 

more important every minute. The 

whole civilized world is depending 

on the women and boys, not only to 
keep the home fires burning, but to keep 
the absolute necessities of life as well as 
its comforts continually going across to 
our boys holding and pushing, back the 
inhuman Huns and their fiendishly cruel 
Allies. Women, young, middle-aged and 
old are sufferinggwithout a murmur over- 
wrought nerves and tired muscles because 
of their continuous work at unusual pur- 
suits. From making warmth givers, they 
have turned to making the bandages and 
surgical dressings which mean saving of 
life and limbs. They have put aside any 
timidity they possess, and swarmed to 
the factories to make the most dangerous 
of high explosives. They have volunteered 
in battalions to soothe 
and care for the sick 
and wounded where 
strain on heart and 
brain is only equal to 
the strain of muscle 
and will. They have, 
knowing full well the 
danger, volunteered in 
regiments to manufac- 
ture the many com- 
pounds needed for 
shot and shell for the 
boys of our own free 
America who, with the 
boys of our allied na- 
tions, have “hopped to 
it.” Their inspired 
efforts are “carrying 
on” in every line of 
endeavor that is need- 
ful for the health and 


the strength of the 
Liberty Lads “Over 
There,” fighting for 


our freedom. 
* As “Gleaners,” the 
Boy Scouts ‘of Amer- 
ica proved they were 
running true to the 
best scout form, and 
ferreted out millions 
of. dollars for Uncle 
Sam. As workers for 
funds for the Red 
Cross, they have 
showed themselves to 
be true descendants of 
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those vigorous, nervy men and women who 
made of North America a refuge for the 
down-trodden serfs and slaves of Euro- 
pean monarchies. The scout grit, their 
quick recovery from: the effort required to 
the Third Liberty Loan, prove that the 
American youth of to-day is not a single 
degree behind the Americans youth of Co- 
lonial or pioneer days. 


ye now the great Army and Navy of 
Uncle Sam appeals to them, not to do 
“their bit,” but to do their American 
“Level-Best” to raise every pound of food 
they can. And any scout who fails to do 
his level best is a slacker and not entitled 
to wear the badge or receive the salute of 
a true scout who is living up to the scout 
oath and the scout laws. The greater part 
of the United States has been already 
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planted, but a goodly proportion is just 
at the start of planting, and there is ample 
time to squeeze in another row, another 
plot, or another acre of food-producing 
plants. 
down weeds and even more necessary to 
keep moisture in the ground that the roots 
mays have ample supply for the plant’s 
needs, must not be neglected. In at least 
half of the country corn, potatoes, beans, 
and cabbage can still be planted. Toma- 
toes, peppers, and the other lovers of hot 
weather and a thoroughly warm soil can 
be set out. And there must be no failure 
to plant and cultivate every kind of food 
that can be planted. If there is a lack of 
seed in any section, write to Headquarters 
and find out where it is more plentiful. 


oy “ppl is in 
common use in 


oi the West. It means 

a strong, well-built, 

evERY powerful man full of 
BuG ginger and get-there, 

potat? ai without fear and 
wa square in dealing as 









well as in shoulder. 
And so strongly are 
our big brothers 
marching in America’s 
army of freedom im- 
pressing Europe with 
their makeup, with 
their alertness, with 
their springy move- 
ments, that the name 
“Sammy,” which Eur- 


GANDA 





ry ope used at first, has 
Pe been sidetracked, and 
ty i i “American Huskies” 
dh fit is rapidly taking its 
» ie place. And every 


.- 


f 
F 
jane 


husky has his bunkie. 
In the trenches or on 
the march, men are 
drawn closely together, 
and companionship is 
sought even when. its 
need was not known 
before. So we must 








of our ability we will 
this year raise enough 
food to equal that 
> needed for every 

American Husky and 
his bunkie or his pal. 
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The cultivating necessary to keep. 


‘ figure that to the limit’ 
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Boy Scouts! 


See these premiums—most of them from the 







No. 5520 National Headquarters, B.S.A.—a few of the 
350 coupons. many things you can get for coupons of 









No. 5521 
550 coupons. 






OCTAGON 


SOAP—POWDER-CLEANSER 


Ask your mother and other relatives to use OCTAGON 
and to give you the coupons—some of the neighbors, 
too, will be glad to use such a good soap as Octagon 
and to give the coupons to you. They know that we 
have been making soap for 112 years and that Octagon 
is a wonderfully reliable and thorough soap. 













Octagon Soap is sold in states east of the Mississippi River* 
and in Louisiana, Texas and California, too. Boy Scouts who 
live in these states will have no trouble in getting it—or Octagon 
Soap Powder—that concentrated, economical Powder that softens 
hard water, hot or cold—or Octagon Scouring Cleanser that 
comes in a big can at a reasonable price. 







No. 1744 
Boy Scout Knife. 
175 coupons, 







How to Get Your Premiums 


Pick out the article you want from those here shown, or send for 
our free Family Catalogue describing hundreds of premiums 
which you can get for 10 or more coupons. When you have 
saved or collected the coupons you need for the premium you 
want, enclose them in a letter giving the description and catalogue 
number of the premium. Be sure to give your full name and 
address, Mail to the address below by first class mail (not parcels 
post)—your premium will be sent free of charge. 












_ No. 2547 
Flashlight. 250 coupons. 





*In New England states and in sections of New York and Pennsylvania 
Soap is sold. Coupons from Bee Soap may be included with 
Octagon premium coupons. 


COLGATE & CO. Dept.B.S.A., 30 York St., Jersey City, N.J. 
Makers of OCTAGON SOAP 








No. 4026 
Combination Tool Kit. 
400 coupons. 





No. M517 
Individual Collapsible 
Drinking Cup. 

50 coupons. 













- No. 2243 
Camper’s Set. 
225 coupons, 
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COUTS have also done useful work as 

orderlies to the hospitals at the La- 
vanne, one of their duties there being the 
care and repair of surgical instruments. 

The Italian Boy Scouts, at whose head is 
the Crown Prince, are being utilized for 
auxiliary service with the Army. They 
are given non-combatant duties, but by tak- 
ing these they have released able-bodied 
men for army work at the front. 

The Serbian boy Scouts have as their 
head the Crown Prince of Serbia. Very 
early in the war they distinguished them- 
selves by their useful work as orderlies 
and first aiders to the hospitals, then, when 
their country was invaded, they were 
mobilized and attached to the army as 
despatch riders and orderlies and did par- 
ticularly good work in the retreat from 
their country. During their enforced ban- 
ishment the Scouts are keeping up their 
organization and training ready to be of 
use to their country so soon as opportunity 
offers. 

In Roumania, the Scout Movement, 
though of recent origin, was utilized early 
in the war for co-ordinating the services 
of boys with army requirements as order- 
lies, etc., and in the enforced retirement of 
the main forces to the northeast corner of 
the country the Scouts did further valuable 
work in the direction of food production. 


HE Boy Scouts of Athens, among other 
things, have shown kindness and _ hos- 
pitality to their British brother Scouts 
when some of these were rescued from the 
hospital ship Britannic, at the time when 
she was torpedoed off the coast of Greece. 
The Scouts of Salonika did splendid 
work in the great fire there, and in the 
course of this six of them lost their lives. 
In France, where they live in the anxious 
—_ of war, the Boy Scouts have 
proved themselves to be of sterner, stronger 
stuff than anyone had ever suspected. 

But the case which stands out and will 
stand out for all time is that of one young 
Scout whose fate and heroism has only 
come to light through a letter found upon 
a dead German officer. The officer had 
written as follows: 


“A -traitor has just been shot, a 
little French lad belonging to the Boy 
Scouts, a poor young fellow who in 
his infatuation wanted to be a hero. 

“The German column was passing 
along a wooded defile and he was 


Playing the 
Game 


(Continued from page 8) 


caught and asked whether the French 
were about. 

“He refused to give information. 
Fifty yards further on there was fire 
against us from the cover of a wood. 
The prisoner was asked in French if he 
had known that the enemy was in the 
forest, and he did not deny it. 

“He went with a firm step to a tele- 
graph post and stood up against it 
with the green vines hanging above 
him and received the volley of the fir- 
ing party with a proud smile on his 
face. 

“Infatuated wretch! It was a pity 
to see such wasted courage.” 


Was it wasted? I am sure it was not. 

His sacrifice was not in vain. It will 
serve as a trumpet call and 4 clear lead to 
many thousands of his brother Scouts 
throughout the world. His courage was of 
the highest kind. 

Soldiers who do valiant deeds in service 
are grown men sacrificing themselves in the 
hot blood of battle. 

But this was heroism of even a higher 
type. He was only a boy all alone among 
the enemy and suddenly faced with death. 

He had only to say what he knew and he 
could have saved himself. But he was 
plucky; he was a Scout. It was his duty to 
be loyal; it was his business to “play the 
game” for his side and not for himself. 

He played the game. He gave his life 
that he should not give the side away. 


OU Scouts of America are already 
“playing the game,” doing your splendid 
war work with your Liberty Loan distribu- 
tion, with your slogan “Every Scout to 
feed a soldier,” and in various other ways. 
In the United States a vast army of 
workers are putting their backs into it 
to supply the enormous munitions required 
to insure success in war, while your Army 
and your Navy are fighting side by side 
with ours in the strongest comradeship that 
the world has seen. 


They are members of a team playing 
together in the greatest game of all. Their 
common heroism, their common sufferings 
in a common cause binds them with a tie 
such as has never before been forged. 

We British are not fighting merely to de- 
fend our commerce or even our homes from 
aggression; you Americans have not 
crossed the Atlantic merely to protect your 
shores; it is a higher cause that has brought 
us into the field together. 

It is to protect the weak, to insure the 
reign of freedom and justice among future 


’ generations. 


It is to defend right against might. 

These are the highest ideals that men can 
live for and die for. Those men at the 
front are sacrificing themselves for this 
ideal and for the good of the coming gen- 
eration. 

So you younger citizens owe a pretty 
big debt to your fathers and brothers who 
are standing for you at the front today. It 
is up to you to make their sacrifice worth 
while by yourselves playing the game in 
your turn. 

I believe that the best way in which you 
can immediately do this is to continue and 
increase your efforts in doing all the war 
work you can towards winning the war. 


B UT more especially, alse, you should be 
preparing for the future needs of the 
nation by keeping up that comradeship 
which the fighting men of the Allied coun- 
tries have already founded at the front. 

Strengthen and open it up by increasing 
the tie with your brother Scouts in other 
parts of the world. 

Don’t forget that there are those of 
your own blood and speech in Britain and 
in the many great British States across 
the seas who are playing in the same team 
with you. 

If you in your thousands carry out this 
idea and get in touch with the hundreds 
of your brother Scouts elsewhere you will 
be doing a big thing. ; 

It will be a big thing because when this 
war is over it may produce such a strong 
personal friendship between us all that 
war would be impossible in the future; 
it would be the oe possible guarantee 
for the permanency of peace among the 
nations. 

A finer game than this you could not 
play, for it will bring about the time that 
Christ looked for, namely, of genuine 
“Peace and Goodwill among men.” 
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as if a snail had passed over 
the water. 

On board the Polly Ann, 
where sharp eyes had picked 











fuses attached were cautious- 
ly lowered into her stern- 
sheets. Oars were soon‘in their crutches, 
and Will’m and the mate set out for the 
derelict a U-boat had made. 

As Will’m, pulling strongly, slewed his 
eyes onto the stern-sheets again, he saw 
ahead, off the skiff’s starboard bow, a 
white seagull sitting motionless on the 
water, and six others eddying and dipping 
low around it. 

“We’re coming upon a bit of wreckage, 
Joe,” he remarked; “pull her round a bit 
to port, an’ she'll clear.” 

“Right-o,” growled the mate, without re- 
moving his moody gaze off the stern-sheets. 

For a minute or two Will’m plied his 
oars in silence, watching their blades dip 
and thrust with the regularity of a ma- 
chine. Then he turned his gaze ahead to 
starboard. 

“Say, mate,” he broke out hurriedly, 
“that ’ere bit of wreckage is coming down 
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(Continued from page 27) 


on us, queer an’ quick! Take a squint at 
that li’le old gull travelling along. Her ’s 
standin’ on one leg; tother’s tucked up, 
blow-me-tight !” 

Old Joe lifted his gimlet eyes, and 
stared at the singular sight. 

“Dog on’t!” he rasped, lying on his 
oars, “there’s a—” 

“—Ripple astarn o’ she!” young Will’m 
pumped out stridently, “I see it.” 


— a second or two the patrol’s men 
stared as if fascinated at the almost 
imperceptible light ripple caused by the 
tip of the periscope and prism box of the 
nearing underwater boat. 

Suddenly, having apparently discovered 
something obscured oot view, she sank 
deeper, for the gull floated away, the sin- 
ister ripple ceased, and nothing was left 
behind but a short attentuated track-mark, 


up these indications, her whis- 
tle signalled the recall. But 
the warning notes fell on unhearing ears. 
Already the two in the skiff saw the loom 
of the great submarine as she approached 
in the water beneath. 


“Garman!” snapped the mate viciously. 


| & was just then that the U-boat thrust 
her periscope up some two feet out of 
the water and close abeam. 


The huge elongated blob of the hull, now 
just underneath, took young Will’m like a 

low on the jaw. Snatching up the tiller 
handle, he gripped the periscope as it bore 
against the skiff, carrying her onward with 
it; and rained a hurricane of blows on the 
prism-box. But the strong metal and thick 
lenses remained undented, and the wooden 
tiller burst into matchwood. 

The U-boat felt she was encountering an 


(Continued on page 58) 
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—they’d leave the good | 
“ole swimmin’ hole” for them 





“Huiry, Jimmy, flapjacks for very compactly put up so you 
dinner! They’re Aunt Jemi- can easily slip it in your haver- 
ma’s, too. Bet Icaneat more sacks. The heavy cardboard 
than you can!” carton shuts out all moisture. 
The good “ole swimmin’ hole” Ready in two minutes 
no holds its ic 

oe ais gs whiff of But the real beauty of Aunt 

the si inne delcio ak al Jemima is that it is so easy to 
Aunt J alan ts ates hig a a 

: P ; pancakes every time. 
o 





wird 


They’re so downright satisfy- 
ing that they’ll satisfy the hun- 
griest kind of an outdoor pal- 
ate. And they’re so tempting 
that they'll make the laziest 
kind of an indoor palate sit up 
and take notice. 


The ideal hike and camp food 


Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour 
is just the thing to take along 
for camping and on all your 
hikes and outdoor trips. It is 


Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour 
is complete—even the sweet 
milk is ready mixed in it, and 
it is so rich it needs no eggs. 
All that is required is the sim- 
ple addition of water and in 
two short minutes the pan- 
cakes are ready. 


For a real camp luxury try muf- 
fins made with Aunt Jemima. 
They are so tender they fairly 
melt in your mouth. Easy 
recipe on the package. 


Aunt Jemima Mills Company, St. Joseph, Missouri 


© 1918 by the Aunt Jemima Mills Company, St. Joseph, Missouri 
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| Here’s the Book That Tells Scouts What 
2 and Where to Buy 


Scouts! Camping days are here and you will soon be listening to stories around the camp fire. Your enjoy- 
ment of camp life will be increased if you are properly equipped. For the benefit of those scouts who are plan- 
ning to go into camp, the Department of Scout Supplies has issued this new catalog and in it is told the complete 











story of what you need and where to buy it to the best advantage. 
If you did not receive yours, write for one— it's free, 


every scout and boys who expect to be scouts. 


A copy was sent to every registered scout. 


Contains valuable camping information of interest to 
Here are a few items you will need. 


See May 1st SCOUTING for illustrations of this and other Scout equipment. 


TENTS 


No. 1363. NEW ARMY STYLE HIKE TENT. This tent em- 
bodies the latest improvements and best features of small tent 
construction. Made of heavy khaki duck in the popular “Dog” 
style used in the Army. Tent is divided in two equal parts so 
that each half can be rolled up like a blanket and conveniently 
carried over the shoulders of two boys to evenly distribute 
the weight. When the two sections are fastened together 
they form a complete tent with ample room for two boys. A 
compact, durable, well made tent, strongly reinforced through- 
out, ideal for hiking, and one which will afford good shelter 
under all weather conditions. Complete with jointed poles, 
ropes, etc. Size 7’ 2” wide, 5’ 6” long and 3’ 7” high. Shipping 
SUQRS © UE 060 Ks aka Verio trawescncdbetanesecue coarse 50 


No. 1361. “POPULAR” HIKE TENT. This is a splendid 
tent for use of Boy Scouts on hikes or week-end camps. It 
is made in regular army “dog” style from heavy drill, dyed 
with genuine khaki dye (government formula), and the fabric 
is waterproofed. 


Tent is open front and rear. but back can be closed with 
the attached snap buttons. Quickly and easily erected. Poles, 
metal ground pegs and guy cords with each tent. All packed 
in a waterproof carrying case. Size in case, 21 inches long 
and 5 inches in diameter. Tents when erected are 36 inches 
high and afford ample sleeping room for two boys. Size 66 
inches. Shipping weight, 434 Ibs. ..............0e000- $4.50 

See catalog for other styles of tents. 


BLANKETS 


From every bolt of cloth used in the making of army 
blankets, there is a remnant too short to be used for full 
length blankets. By a foresighted arrangement with the manu- 
facturer who makes them for the government for regulation 
army use, we bought a considerable quantity of short lengths 
and had them made up into camp blankets. On account of 
their reduced size, they can be sold at astonishingly low 
prices and are admirably suited for boys. These are durable 
heavy woolen khaki blankets and are identical in quality to 
the full size blankets used by the United States Army. 


No. 1350. Size 55” x 68”, shipping weight 4 Meee $4.50 


No. 1351. Blankets like the preceding, but larger. All are 
at least 60” x 68” and run from that size up to 66” x 68”. 
Uniform first quality, but sold as they come as to size at one 
Te ee ES a ery * $5.00 


KETTLE HANGERS 


No. 1397. “STARK” KETTLE HANGER. The use of this 
handy camp fire device will keep boys from hacking at sap- 
lings for the purpose of getting proper size branches with 
natural hooks top and bottom to use as a pot hanger. The 
advantages and utility of this patented chain device will be 
appreciated by campers. The chain is adjustable to various 
lengths and top hook fastens securely over the cross bar. 
Strongly and durably made with heavy galvanized finish which 
makes it rust proof. Much better and more convenient than 
individual pot hooks. Length of chain 16 inches. Shipping 
WHEE SO, ceive cesese sce ussecceseenssesest eaeees 15c 


TRENCH SHOVELS 


No. 1373. CAMP TRENCHING SHOVEL. For digging 
drainage trenches around tents, for digging sinks, rubbish 
holes and latrines, this handy little tool is almost invaluable. 
Its small size makes it easily carried. Made of chrome steel, 
heat treated and tempered. Round pointed blade is 65%” x 814”, 
with plain back, black pattern, white ash T shaped handle, 
reinforced with iron strap over cross-piece. Shovel is 23%” 
over all. Shipping weight 3 Ibs. ............eeeeeee0s $1.25 


DUFFEL BAGS AND LOCKS 


No. 1308. WATERPROOF DUFFEL BAG. Light in weight, 
easy to pack, has handle and may be carried anywhere and in 
any way. Can be checked as baggage on railroads and steam- 
ships. Reinforced seams and fitted with ins‘'de neck which 
ties tightly before closing bag with outside cord. This size 
9 by 24 inches suitable for carrying foodstuffs or other heavy 
supplies. Shipping weight 2 Tbe. .... 2. ccscccccceces $2.50 


~. No. 1312. INSIDE CLOTHING BAG. Shipping wm * 
C6 OO 600 06660860 065b SESE OHSSES SCC EOSOKESHEROON CEOe 65c 


No. 1374. DUFFEL BAG LOCK. To safeguard the con- 
tents of your Duffel Bag while being transported or when left 
in camp, this inexpensive combination lock insures protection 
against the removal of contents without your knowledge, and 
prevents articles becoming lost by falling out of the opening 
of the bag. This lock can be used in 200 different combina- 
tions. The size is only 1%” but the lock is strong and cannot 
be tampered with. Nickel plated. Shipping weight 2 ozs. 50c 
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Scout’s Summer Wear 


See May Ist Catalog for illustrations of this and other equipment 


WOOLEN SHIRTS 


No. 516. WOOLEN SHIRT. It is,thought by many that a 
woolen shirt is desirable both summer and winter. This one 
is suitable for use with any of the uniforms and is made coat 


style with pockets. and equipped with oe buttons. Ship- 

ping weight, | Wk Dg bb cecas Pas oe eee rr $2.85 
SHORTS 

No. 511. SCOUT SHORTS. This is the popular garment 


for summer wear, being worn with shirt and cotton or woolen 
stockings. Made of standard khaki material in style similar 
to running pants. Ofder by age-size. Shipping weight, 12 
GBR, cccescoocecsss Sey er eee er ee OF ONe ney $1. 


STOCKINGS 


No. 527. WOOLEN STOCKINGS. Very attractive and dura- 
ble stockings made from pure wool olive drab yarn to match 
all uniforms. Turn down below knee. Shipping weight, 14 


PE re a eee eee” 2G Par a Re Ee $2.00 
No. 527A. FOOTLESS WOOLEN STOCKINGS. Same as 
the preceding. Shipping weight, 14 ozs. .............. BS 


No, 528. COTTON STOCKINGS. While not as satisfactory 
as the woolen, this is a splendid grade of stocking for Scout 
—. sed especially with knickerbockers. Shipping weight, 

GES o00scccbvtesdccevebeadcscoasancéewed hod's 0.0.0 06.08 60c 


No. 528A. FOOTLESS COTTON STOCKINGS. Same as pa 
preceding. Shipping weight, 9 ozs. 


se eeeeee ee eee wees 


BATHING SUITS 


No. 615. MEN’S TWO-PIECE BATHING SUIT. Medium 
weight and gauge Jersey knit, 25% union yarn and 75% 
worsted, sleeveless. Plain navy with white woven stripe at 
bottom of shirt and pants. An attractive suit which will give 
good service. Breast sizes, 34 to 44 inches. Specify size. 
Shipping weight, 2 ToS. oo. vices ccccccceseccecececsces $2.50 


No. 616. MEN’S TWO-PIECE BATHING SUIT. A high 
grade, extra heavy and durable elastic Jersey knit suit of plain 
khaki color pure worsted in a splendid quality. The arm- 
holes are cut in full athletic style, allowing ample freedom of 
arms. Jersey can be worn asa camp shirt with other clothing. 
Sizes, 34 to 44 inches. Specify size. Shipping weight, 2 
Se hws ab othe eas Rieke She ae CN Pt kw we Che $4.00 
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CAMP JERSEYS 


No. 531. KHAKI CAMP JERSEY. Waile primarily intended 
as an undergarment, this is designed for use in camp as a 
Jersey to be worn with Scout shorts. Made of olive drab 
cotton. Order by breast measurement. Shipping —_— 
© RM 0.00. o'nbosss ba asc teconcndfeoesombbanees eveces 


COMBINATION PONCHOS 


Here is a mackintosh poncho in the regulation U. S. Army 
style, which combines utility features which make it available 
for three distinct uses of especial value and wet weather ser- 
vice to scouts and campers. This splendid water-proof 
poncho has the new circular collar. The sides are fitted wita 
buttons and button holes to fasten around the wrist. This 
garment is of the latest issue of the U. S. Army and is made 
so that when not being used as a poncho, it is easilv con- 
verted into an ideal sleeping bag or tent. The mater..] used 
is double textured, olive drab bombazine with a coating of -iz> 
Para rubber in between, giving exceptional wearing qua..‘’ss 
under the most severe tests. Strongly sewed, cerrexn 2¢ anc 
cured. Guaranteed water-proof by the makers. Made in t ’o 
sizes for Boys and Men as below: 


No. 610. BOYS’ PONCHO. pine 45 inches wide by a3 
inches long. Shipping weight, 4 Ibs. ..........e+00e8+ $4.0 
No. 611. MEN’S PONCHO. 


a 60 inches wide by 75 
Shipping weight, 5 lbs. 00 


BATHING TRUNKS 


No. 613. BOYS’ ONE-PIECE BATHING SUIT. Sleeveless, 
buttons on shoulder. Made of fine gauge rib net cotton; navy 
blue with white trim. Specify whether breast size 26, 30, or 34. 
Shipping weight, EES FEE POs HE Fa oe 50c 


inches long. 


eeeee eeeereerere | 


No. 612. BOYS’ BATHING TRUNKS. Jersey knit cotton 
in plain colors. Sizes, 24 to 36 inch waist measure.-; State 
ee a” ee rere re ree ee 25c 


No. 614. BOYS’ AND MEN’S BATHING TRUNKS. By a 
fortunate purchase we are able to offer a remarkable value 
in these pure worsted trunks of extra fine quality. Assorted 
plain colors and fancy stripes. Come in boys’ sizes, 24 to 36; 

Specify sizé and 
cocccccccc ccc cde 


and men’s sizes, 38 to 46 waist measure. 
Shipping weight, | Ib. 


color preference, 
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The 


Auto-Wheel 
Convertible 


ROADSTER 


is built for the boy who wants 
the fastest coaster and most 
useful wagon built. The Auto- 
Wheel Convertible, with its pat- 
4 ented sides turned over in © 
coaster fashion will win any 4 
7 race. Every inch is constructed 
j for speed—its shape, weight, 

roller-bearing wheels and 
stream-line body. When you 
want to use the Auto-Wheel 
Convertible for hauling, merely 
turn sides back and have a p 
regular utility wagon—strong, ; 








serviceable, classy in appear- [© 
ance. : 
Send for Booklet and FREE Felt Pennant 


Write us names of three local coaster 
wagon dealers, mentioning which one 
handles the Auto-Wheel, and we'll send 
you a beautiful Felt Pendant and full 
4 particulars regarding Auto-Wheel prod- 
ucts. 


' BUFFALO SLED COMPANY ' 
: 





‘ } 131 Schenck Street, | N. Tonawanda, N. Y. 
a 


(In Canada, Preston, Ontario.) 











RABBITS 


PROFITABLE OCCUPATION FOR BOYS 
Tells how to provide for the shortage in meat. 
ur book: ‘ Rabbit; How to Select, 
= Breed and Manage the Rabbit and Belgian 
Hare for Pleasure or Profit,”’ by breeders 
long experience with rabbits. Eighth edi- 
tion, nicely illustrated, enlarged and muc'! 
improved. Price 25 cts. with sample copy of 
the American Poultry Advocate containing 
Pet Stock and Belgian Hare Department. 

POULTRY ADVOCATE, Dept. 263, Syracuse, N. Y. 










MakeYour Bike a 
», Motorcycle 


i297 The low cost Shaw Attach- 

S ’ ment fits any ycile. 

Easily put on. No special tools or knowledge nec- 

Write at once for Free Book, also about 

w Motorbicycle, a complete power bike at big saving. 
SHAW MANUFACTURING CO. 


223 Galesburg, 
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On Nature’s Trail 


(Continued from page 26) 
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house mice are the mammals most often 
taken, while chipmunks, wood rats, flying 
squirrels and moles are less frequently 
|found. As nearly three-fourths of the 
}Owl’s food consists of injurious mammals 
‘and insects and only about one-seventli of 
| birds (a large pro- 


stellation as representing a bent fishing 

rod with the wavering line attached to a 

struggling fish. There are no special tele- 

scopic interests in any of the stars of the 

serpent, the chief interest, unlike that of 

most other constellations, being in the out- 
line as a whole. 





| portion of which 


glish sparrows) this 
little owl should be 
carefully protected. 





HESE birds are 

resident wher- 
ever they are found. 
They are not migra- 
tory. If they are al- 
lowed to nest and to 
raise their families 
undisturbed in a lo- 
cality, they will make 
that locality their 
home for life, and 
any farmer could 
hardly have more 





OPHIUCHUS 


WHAT DO THE 
MARKS ON THE 
TREES MEAN? 


HE pictures on 

I Page 26 were 
taken in the 
Sierra Nevada, the 
great mountain range 
of California, much 
of which is still a 
virgin wilderness. 
They show aspen 
trees — “quaking 
aspen,” as they are 
familiarly called, be- 
cause their leaves 
tremble in the mer- 
est breath of wind— 
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useful tenants. 

They are night prowlers in common with 
the rest of their family and, were it ‘not 
for their weird, mournful cry, they might 
for years live in the closest proximity to 
us without our becoming aware of their 
presence. 

Their nest, in the hollow of some tree, 
is made ready and the eggs are laid about 
the first of May. From then until about 
the first of July, when the owlets are 
launched upon the world, they are almost 
silent, unlike other birds who sing more 
or less constantly during the. breeding 
season. Before and after that norm | 
however, their melancholy cry is a not 
uncommon sound of the night. 

THE MEN WITH THE SERPENTS 
O many star lovers there are few 
more interesting stars than’ Hercules, 
Ophiuchus and Serpens. From a 

strictly astronomical point of view, these 

are extremely interesting, but when one 
studies the ancient meaning of the con- 
stellations one is led into a remarkable 
field. We picture a serpent-bearer with 
the serpent this month because the con- 
stellation is in good position for observa- 
tion, being about directly south in the 


i} middle of the month at about nine o’clock 


in the evening. 

The giant trampling on a serpent is 
placed head to head with the giant Ophiu- 
chus, who is represented as holding a 
writhing serpent in his grasp. Of all the 
constellational figures, Hercules and Ophi- 
uchus are the only two constellations that 
In these ancient 


h} constellations we see a desire on the part 


of primitive man to place on record, for 
all the ages to read, the great fact of the 
triumph of man over the serpent, the 
symbol of the powers of evil. 

The names of the constellations are of 
great antiquity, having been known prob- 
ably twelve hundred years before the 








Christian era. They have been celebrated 
by Homer and by later poets, including 


| Milton in his “Paradise Lost.” 


It is not difficult to recognize these 


|stars. The long line representing the ser- 


pent is readily traced in sky. I 
have sometimes liked to think of the con- 


the smooth, light 
green bark of which bears scars of a pe- 
culiar sort. 

The scars are always in sets, usually in 
sets of three or four, sometimes in sets of 
five. They were, therefore, in all probabil- 
ity made by an animal with five toes that 
climbed the trees. What kind of animal, 
now, could it have been? The paws are of 
different sizes, but the broadest measure 
about four to five inches across. They are 
too large for any tree-climbing animal ex- 
cept a bear. They are not too large for 
a mountain lion or cougar, which animal, 
by the way, is not at all scarce in the 
Sierra Nevada, but mountain lions have 
sharp, cat-like claws, which would leave 
slits much narrower than these broad, 
heavy scars. Therefore, these marks were 
probably made by bears. 

Black bears, as a matter of fact, love 
to climb trees, and often do so purely for 
the sake of exercise or amusement. Brown 
bears also climb trees, but mostly when 
young. A full grown brown bear is not 
particularly agile in climbing and prefers 
to remain on the ground. The conclusion 
is, then, that the claw marks were made by 
black bears. 

The assortment of different sizes would 
seem to indicate that there was a family, 
including young ones. The mother prob- 
ably played with her cubs, and the climb- 
ing was done for fun and not for honey. 

If you examine the pictures with some 
care, using a magnifying glass, you will be 
able to read many additional details into 
the story. You will see that there are two 
kinds of marks, small dots and long, curv- 
ing scratches. The former were made by 
the bears in hoisting themselves up, the 
latter were made as the bears let them- 
selves down, sliding a little, here and there. 
You will also see where the little fellows 
sat at the foot and tried their claws. 

The long, vertical mark to be seen on one 
of the trees is in all probability not the re- 
sult of a bear making an extra long slide, 
but must have been produced in some other 
way, either by frost, which sometimes 
splits trees, or by some humans. 


F. E. Marrues, U. 8. Geological Survey, 
Scoutmaster, Troop 1, Washington, D. C. 
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Published Scie 17th Edition 


Boy Scouts Handbook 





Indispensable to Every Boy Scout and Eve 
Other Boy or Man Who Loves = 
the Out-of-Doors 
If you are a Scout—this Scout Handbook will 
show you How to Earn Merit Badges 


498 Pages. 575 Illustrations. Total Sales of this Handbook nearly 900,000 copies 





A POPULAR ENCYCLOPEDIA OF ALL OUT- 
DOOR LIFE. Gives new information on Woodcraft, Wild 
Life, Campcraft, Signs, Trail Marks, Signaling, First Aid, 
Life-Saving, New Things to Make, New Games to Play, 
etc., etc. Gives requirements for new grade of Scouts, and 
for all merit badges. The complete program of the Boy 
Scout Movement, and detailed instructions by the most 
famous experts in all lines of scoutcraft. It’s “the most won- 
derful book for boys and all lovers of Nature’s out-of-doors 


ever published.” 
You Want It—And Should Have It And Can Get It Without Charge 


By Special Arrangement, a copy of th NEW HAND- 
BOOK will be sent FREE with BOYS’ LIFE, the Boy 
Scouts’ Magazine, a year’s subscription to which costs $1.50. 


ORDER NOW USE THIS BLANK 











NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA, 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Please send me one copy of the New Revised (17th) Edition of the Handbook for Boys, and 
BOYS’ LIFE, the Boy Scouts’ Magazine, for one year (12 issues), for which find enclosed $1.50. 


Pen tee ae Se |) BE ino tc sidid nh 0csadecicctsncsndecocsgecvncwkeuas 
magazine will be sent to sepa- 
rate addresses if requested. BEY Bild-dcddctt vans e de esd eels aaeee tee 











The 1918 Boy Scout Calendar will 
be included in this offer if accept- 
ance is received promptly. 
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$] aweek 
buys the 
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Get the 
Catalog; then 
get the bike 










for your copy of the 
big Black Beauty 
Catalog (in colors). 
FREE. We'll mail at 
once with details of 
our unique dollar-a-week payment plan. Then 


Pick Your Mode Black Beauty Bicycles 


are built in the popular 
up-to-date sizes and styles. And at various prices 
according to equipment and design. 


WE SHIP ON APPROVAL 


direct from our factory, freight prepaid. You may 
keep the wheel, or return it to us at our expense. 


Send no Money 


It won’t cost you a 
cent to examine the 
Black Beauty. We 
require no money 
with Approval Order. 
We trust you. 
Our Payment 
Plan brings the 
wheel to 
ou at once; 
ater—a small de- 
Posit. on acceptance, 
and balance in sums 
so small you won't 
feel the expense. No 
meed to “save . up’’ 
to pay or deposit full 
price in advance. 


Black Beauty 


fs the best-built bi- 
cycle you can buy. 
Not an ordinary 
wheel, but highgrade 
—different. Stands out ’way ahead 
of any wheel you've ever seen. 
beauty indeed! And yours on a 
plan that’s a beauty, too. Guaran- 
teed five years by the largest exclu- 
sive cycle house in America. 

18 Exclusive Features, including— S$ 
$9 VITALIC DE LUXE TIRE 
—toughest and easiest-riding tires made. Exclusive 
patented “‘finger’’ grips; twelve-arm ‘‘B-B’’ sprocket. 
Coaster brake; Troxell saddle; motorbike handle-bar 
and front fork; reinforced frame (beautiful dove-tail 
color design); best steel ball bearings; tool kit, etc. 

+ Save money. Get our factory-price 
Sundries Sundries Catalog. FREE. Everything 
for cyclists—Tires, Lamps, Pumps, Horns, Bells, 
Grips, Saddles, Handle-bars, Repairs, etc. Orders 
shipped same day received. 


HAVERFORD CYCLE CO. 
(Estab.22 yrs.) | Dept. C-31, PHILADELPHIA 


INDISPENSABLE 


HANDBOOK FOR BOYS 
SEE OFFER ON PAGE 41 























THE ARMY BUGLE—$5.00 

















Sand 
“we Blast 
Bb. Lacquered 
1 Finish. 
The 


United States Sovnenmee, has ordered thou- 


sands of these Bugles of us for use in the New 


National Army 
It has the — oe Finish which is lacquered 


and will not tarr 


THE ARTILLERY BUGLE—$5.00 


High 
Brass 
Polish, 





Built 
in 
G&F. 





Lacquered 
Finish. 


This model is a great favorite among the best 
Buglers of to-day 
Select your Bugle and send us $5.00 and we will 
ship you a Bugle on a three-days-trial. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or your money refunded. 

THE F. MILLARD COMPANY, INC. 

Manufacturers, 
Plymouth, Michigan. 
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R. CAVE SCOUT, 
have an idea for our « 
confab for this month.” 

All right, let’s have it. 

“Well, this is Fourth of July 
month and it seems to me we 
ought to talk about patriotism. 
We hear so much about loyalty and dis- 
loyalty and patriotism nowadays that 
sometimes a fellow gets a little tangled up 
in his ideas.” 

H’m, that’s lucky. I was thinking about 
that same thing myself—a letter that came 
into the Cave a little while ago got me 
started on the subject. Here it is: 

“Dear Cave Scout: 

“I wish we had a bunch of fellows like 
Don Strong. But if Tim had got to smok- 
ing what would Don have done to stop 
him? We have that question right here 
in our troop. There are, I am sorry to 
say, three or four boys in the troop who 
smoke all the time. One of them is a 
P. L., though I am glad not one of our 
patrol is ever seen smoking. Now we 
would certainly like to know how to make 
these boys get rid of the habit, for we do 
not want to get rid of the boys, and I don’t 
think we ought to keep them in the troop 
if they smoke. What would you advise? 
You might take it up with our Scoutmaster, 
but, if you please, don’t mention my name. 
Just say ‘one of the Quails’ wrote to you 
for advice in the matter. 

“Very sincerely yours, 
“Scout J. A. B. 
“Kansas.” 





I thouvht we 


‘ec UT, Mr. Cave Scout, 
about patriot- 


were going to talk 
ism—” 

You’re right, we are. 

Now then, it is patriotic to give your 
country the thing your country needs most, 
isn’t it? 

“Sure thing.” 

Well, what does our country need most? 

“Money.” 

No. 

“Ships.” 

No. [ll tell you. Our country needs 
men, MEN, MEN! Big, strong, clean 
M-E-N! Our country needs men to earn 
money, men to build ships, men to raise 
food, men to make cannon and bullets and 
powder, men to think, men to lead, men to 
fly, men to fight. Millions of men—and the 
stronger and cleaner they are the more 
good they can do. 

I see now that some of you fellows are 
beginning to get the point—everything we 
do to make ourselves into fine, strong men, 
capable of doing things, is patriotic. And 
everything we do that will make us less 
strong and less able to do a man’s work is 
unpatriotic. 

Therefore, it is my humble opinion that 
about the most unpatriotic thing a grow- 
ing boy can do is to smoke cigarettes— 
or to use tobacco in any other form. Of 
course, this subject of patriotism is thought 
of a great deal more just now on account 





of the war— but America will always need 
men. During the period after the war, 
when the world is working to repair the 
damage of the great conflict, men will be 
needed just as much as now. So the most 
patriotic job we boys have on hand is to 
make men of ourselves. And cigarettes 
will hold us back. 


T seems impossible to make some fellows 

believe that though every medical expert 
in the country knows that cigarettes are a 
bad thing for growing boys, millions of 
men who smoke—and surely they ought to 
know—agree that cigarettes are bad for 
boys. And yet there are some boys just 
sprouting into long trousers who think they 
know more about cigarettes than all the 
doctors in the country. Some case of 
“swell head,” don’t you think? Every time 
I see a boy smoking a cigarette I get mad 
clear through. I feel like taking him by the 
nap of the neck and shaking the poor 
fool until his teeth rattle. 

I know some fellows who have a mighty 
sensible way of sizing a proposition up. 
When they are a little bit in doubt as to 
what should be done in a certain case they 
put down all the good points they can 
think of and then all the bad ones. When 
the good points overbalance the bad ones 
they adopt the proposition; when the bad 
points overbalance the good, the proposi- 
tion is rejected. Let’s test this out with 





cigarettes: 
Bad points: 
Hurt a_ fellow  physically—stunt his 


growth, dull his brain, take the keenness 
out of his “smeller” and the edge off his 
appetite. 

Hurt a fellow’s chance for getting a job. 

Class a fellow either as a tough or a 
fool—and it’s hard to choose between the 
two. 

Waste a fellow’s money. 

Make it impossible for a fellow to travel 
with a decent bunch. 

Good points: 

Can’t think of a single one. Can you? 


TOW to get back to “J. A. B.’s” letter 
for a minute where he asks “What 
would you advise?” 

On one occasion, two or three years ago, 
we had a confab here on this question 
of cigarettes and within two weeks the 
Cave Scout received letters from a number 
of troops reporting that the scouts had 
voted unanimously not to keep as a mem- 
ber any boy who used tobacco. And the 
Cave Scout hasn’t heard yet of any resig- 
nations from those troops by boys who 
would rather smoke than be scouts. Hun- 
dreds of troops have taken that stand, so 
you are falling in with the majority senti- 
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“What you can do 
to make life cheerful 


in camp and trench’ 


O 
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4- HE letter from home—what a wealth of 
sentiment it contains. Far removed from 
what has been most dear to him from his childhood days, up through 
the years of boyhood, his school days, his play and work days, and 
now in the most noble days of all, the young soldier is fighting for 
his country. 
In his lonesomeness and possible homesickness, a cheering word 
7 helps him to “carry on\” and gives him new determination to fight for 
your protection and for those ideals which we all hold dear. 

If he be a son, brother, cousin, husband, friend or acquaintance a 
letter will be most welcome to him. A spirit backed up by a loving 
thought from home cannot lose. 

The battle line may mean stubborn drudgery, but the hometties 
must never be severed. In the darkness of the night he dreams a 
loving picture of those dear ones “back home” who are thinking of 
him. Make that letter a letter of good cheer—a letter with a smile. 


Write him today 
COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC INFORMATION, Washington, D.C. 





George Creel, Chairman 
The Secretary of State 

The Secretary of War 
The Secretary of the Navy 


Contributed through 
Division of Advertising 
U.S. Gov’t Comm. 
on Public Information 
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ment if you follow their lead. 
One summer evening the Cave Scout 


THE GOVERNMENT Sak witel Sep fig Sap pod wo ack 
vera HA ok. oye oS gay eM 
H a o a u st D e Cc 1 d e d Th at with the -sered of a stream from a meer 


ing snowbank in his ears. In the early 


7 = hours of the morning the music of the 

KG aS stream stopped because the snowbank had 

TT = stopped melting, the fire died down low and 

a tk [=] | the cold settled down between those logs 

¢=] | with a aaere ag chill. Before turning 

= + in for the night, however, the Cave Scout 

te , had gathered a generous supply of fuel 

wad , I" which he had placed near enough at hand 

Nz ‘ so he could place it on the fire without leav- 

K. ing his blankets. By replenishing the fire 

—— A FE R K in this way the Cave Scout was able to get 
= a comfortable night’s rest. 

Kn 2 In the morning after breakfast the Cave 


Scout joined a party of men to make the 
climb to the summit, over 11,000 feet 
above sea level. As the party went up the 


_ 
Vaedaiene 


7) 
Min 


om 
ed 





are not fireworks and that no license is required to sell or use or 


ship them. If you want to make the easiest and biggest money trail the Cave Scout noticed several mem- 
and want to take advantage of this unusual opportunity and want bers who were enjoying after-breakfast 
a free sample selling outfit and want to buy the wonderful colored cigarettes. Before we had reached 7,000 , 
double tip airiowheel sparkler, with 8 colors, 28 kinds ir all, retail- eel ghee tol ics. mage pamoat | 
; F Pp ? ’ ‘ ’ began to experience difficulty and several 
ing for 10c to 25c per box, buy them at our present wholesale of them decided to return to the hotel. A 
price. little farther along one or two more sat 

a : ; : ; os down on a rock to get their wind and 

No fireworks of any kind will be permitted in almost all cities of then started back down the mountain. 
the U. S. A., but sparklers are not considered fireworks and can Well, we finally got to the top and the 
be sent thru the mail. Show your 4th of July spirit this year as Cave Scout counted noses and found that 

3 every non-smoker in the party had finished 

never before and be safe and sane at the same time, true to your the elab. 


principle. Write immediately to 
Asoot THE “Brean-Ho.e” 


A. JEDEL CORPORATION | pe your own good I hope that not one 


of you fellows will let the camping 
120 Br oadway New York season pass without enjoying a ce 
hole.” Hole-baked beans make a dandy ; 
breakfast dish because they cook while j 
you sleep. There are many recipes for 
preparing the beans, but the following is 
simple: Soak the beans in cold water for 
eight or ten hours, then boil them until 


3 Gifts for Boys’ Life, One Year, All for the skins crack. Pour off most of the water 











° and put in a few pieces of salt pork—bacon 

the Price New Boy Scout Calendar will do as well—stir in three or four 
f ] = . $150 tablespoons of molasses or syrup, then add 

0 and this Fine Fountain Pen salt and pepper. A big earthen jar with 


a tight-fitting cover is best for baking 
them, although in a pinch a pail will do. 
Dig a hole in the ground a foot and a 
half or two feet deep and keep a fire going 
in this hole until the ground is thoroughly 
heated. Also heat a number of flat rocks 
: in an open fire. When the bean-pot is 
7 ready rake out the fire, put the pot in + 
the hole, surround it with the hot stones, 

Bugles $5.50 cover with hot earth, roll up in your blan- 


Experienced ket and go to sleep with the promise of a 
Cyclists Never feast in. the morning. 
Tue Cave Scovr. 


Ride Without the || a> a 
Coaster Brake TC _) Scout Rally Song. 







































They know what it means Built in G with Slide to F. (Tune of “Keep the Home Fires Burning’) 
to have a brake of tre- Polished Brass Finish. Scouts have heard the call for Freemen 
mendous power, swift op- To go forth and crush the Hun. 
eration, smooth action and This Bugle is a favorite with Boy Scouts, as On the fields of France in battle 
long life, one that they can it can be used in combination with other brass They will fight ’til Vict’ry’s won 
depend upon at all times. band instruments. It is built regularly in high | ee at scien we must not falter 
Follow their example by equip- pitch but will be furnished in low pitch when “Carry On” and do your share : 
ping your wheel with the most it is desired to be used with other instruments Put your shoulder ’neath the burden, 
famous of all coaster brakes. Specify it in low pitch. Help to feed Scouts “Over Yhere.” 






Upon receipt of $5.50 we will ship Bugle 
subject to three days’ trial. If it is not found 


when purchasing your new bicycle. Send 
us the name of the wheel you ride and 








we will send you the handsome Liberty entirely satisfactory return the Bugle and we Chorus: 

Stick Pin. Write for catalog. will immediately refund your money. K the S. T in 4 
Weight packed, 4 Ibs. When postage is in- While the “Big Job's’ srowin 

THE CORBIN SCREW cluded we will ship by parcel post. odky ag sally sates 





Taking thousands from our ranks 


J. W. YORK & SONS Gone to fght for Freedom, 


CORPORATION 

























Gani Manufacturers of Scouts will help to feed them, 
; Digging gardens, selling bonds, 
208 High Street, Band Instruments ’Til our boys come home. 
ye ~ GRAND RAPIDS MICHIGAN A. H. Broido, 
S. M. Troop No. 10, Pittsburgh. 
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Tanks 


(Continued from page 28) 
the trouble to build them. As a result, a 
large proportion of the tractors employed 
in Europe to-day are of American make. 

The success of the tank lies in the fact 
that it lays its own track, so to speak, and 
after rolling over it, picks it up. 

Now the track is merely a belt made of 
flat links of steel. This belt fits over large 
wheels at either end of the tank, much as 
the chain is stretched around the wheels 
of an automobile. On the outside of the belt 
are fixed a series of broad links called 
track plates, which take a firm grip on the 
earth. The tank itself rests on rollers 
which in turn rest on the inside of the belt. 
It is equipped with two belts on either side 
of the car, both of which are connected 
with the driving machinery. When the 
tank moves straight ahead, both these belts 
are driven at the same speed. It is possi- 
ble, however, to drive the belts independ- 
ently. It usually travels at a speed of 
about half a mile an hour. 


N entirely new experience awaits the 
crew of a tank in action. Protected by 
its steel walls, the travelling fort advances 
directly against the enemy. The crew look 
out from their fort through narrow slits in 
the walls or through periscopes. If the 
tank be attacked by gas, it may be sealed 
up, so that the crew may travel on until 
they reach fresh air before opening up. 
The cabin of the land ship is lighted by 
electricity and provides rough comfort for 
its crew. The vibration of the steel walls 
as the shots rain upon it makes the tank a 
very uncomfortable place, to say the least. 
The tanks used by the different nations 
vary considerably. The French use a 
somewhat shorter tank than the British 
but carry heavier guns. Its battery as a 
rule consists of a single gun, one of the 
famous French “75’s,” mounted inside the 
car with its muzzle aimed straight ahead. 
By turning the car, the gun may be 
brought to bear in any direction. 


‘Two general types of tank are employed 
by the British, known as the male and 
female. They are enclosed with sheets of 
steel of a special composition. The bat- 
tery of a male tank usually consists of 
two six-pound guns, one on either side, 
which can swing in a wide arc so that the 
fire may be directed at any point at the 
sides or behind or in front. Several Lewis 
guns are also carried. The female tank 
carries six Lewis guns, but no field ord- 
nance. 

Although no larger than an ordinary 
touring car, the British tank weighs about 
thirty tons. Every part is, of course, made 
of metal. The motors, which are of the 
silent type, are usually of about 105 horse- 
power. Despite their weight and clumsy 
appearance, the tanks can be handled with 
surprising ease. They are designed to 
make as little noise as possible, so that 
they may approach the enemy without 
giving an alarm. The crew of a tank con- 
sists of one officer and seven men. 

The American tanks combine the best 
features of the other systems. An appro- 
priation of $50,000,000 was made to con- 
struct a formidable fleet of tanks of sev- 
eral different types. They vary in motive 
power from 12 to 250 horsepower. The 
lighter types are to be used for scouting 
while the heavier ones will make it possi- 
ble to use the heaviest ordnance yet em- 
ployed in this way.’ Many of the tanks 
being rushed to France for General Per- 


95 Inspections 


Protect you 








EVERY MORROW Coaster Brake must meet and 
pass ninety-five separate inspections and tests dur- 
ing the time that it is in our factory, boys. Every 


part of your 





OVTOU™ 


COASTER BRAKE 


is as strong, sturdy and de- 
pendable as it is possible to 
build. 

And then, as a final test 
(when the brake is com- 
pleted) heavy weights are 
attached to the hub and this 
is made to revolve at a tre- 
mendous speed. 

Suddenly, while the hub is re- 
volving, the brake is applied. If 
a MORROW does its duty (and 
it’s rare when one doesn’t) it will 
bring those speeding weights to a 
quick sure halt. 

The reasons a MORROW can 
withstand such tests are: 


Larcer Brakinc SurFACE 
The ‘drum’ in the MORROW has a brak- 
ing surface of 6 3-10 sq. in.—much larger 
than that of other brakes. Thus the MOR- 
ROW has greater braking power. 


Even Braxinc Power 

The ‘drum’ of the MORROW expands 
equally from both ends. ‘Thus the braking 
power is distributed evenly and equally 
over the entire inner surface of the hub, 
eliminating twists and sideswing. No other 
brake has the braking power so evenly 
distributed, 


Bronze Brake Suoes 

Two metals of equal hardness will not 
*grip’ properly in braking. For this rea- 
son the ‘drum’ in the MORROW has 
bronze *brake shoes.’ Bronze, being softer 
than the hard steel inner surface of the 
hub, ‘takes hold’ smoothly but firmly, and 
keeps hold. 


Positive Forwarp Drive 


The minute you press forwardon the ped- 
als you move forward with a MORROW. 
It responds instantly to every wish. 


Coasts WitHovut Friction 
The MORROW has more ball bearings 
than other brakes, so coasts more easily, 
Stronc anp Sturpy 
All working parts unusually substantial. 
Stand the hardest wear. 
InsPecTIons AND TEsTs 


Ninety-five separate inspections, followed 
by a rigorous final test of the completed 
brake, guarantee perfect service from 
every MORROW. 





Demand the Sturdy, Efficient, Dependable MORROW Coaster Brake on your next bicycle 


ECLIPSE MACHINE COMPANY 


&y ELMIRA, NEW YORK & 
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shing are to act as tractors to drag field 
guns into action* under heavy fire. 
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Sign Talk 
Ernest T ie: Seton 


tells you how to signal 
without apparatus. It is 
a universal code of 1200 
Indian signs besides 
many used by the deaf 
in America and Europe 
and some many of us 
practice without know- 
ing it. 690 Illustrations. 
Net, $3.00. 


A Champion 
of the Foothills 


By Lewis Edwin Theiss 


How an alert, ambitious 
American boy takes hold of 
a worn-out farm and beats 
his neighbors at their own 
game. Net, $1.35. 


“Thrills and adventures on every page!” 











DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. 
GARDEN CITY, NEW YORK 
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= Old Glory Given 


We give you freea big, splen- 
did flag 70 x 40 inches (20 
square feet) made of heavy, fast 
color materials, double stitched 
seams and edges. Distribute for 
us sixteen copies of our 


WAR ATLAS 


It’s just off the press, corrected up to the last 
minute. 16 big pages, 15x114 in., of beautifully 
engraved, handsomely colored maps, showing 
ee battle sites. Double page 

of Europe, of the Western Front, 
of urkey and the a countries, 
Russia, Germany, Italy, U. nited States 
and the World. 


Buds Sane Se Che Sus | a4 


This Atlas would be cheap atone 
dollar, but we permit you to in- # 
troduce them at =e ad- # 
vertisi 


ing 
Distribute 16 of them, send us 
the $8.00 collected, and the flag witn 
an Atlas for your own use will be sent you free. inches 
Act Now, Don’t Delay! Just drop us @ postal 
saying, “Send me the Atlases,”’ and give us 
your nearest express office. 
If you will send the $8.00 with your order, we will 
send the Atlases and the flag immediately, and include free 
® handsome ul war souvenir gift. 


NATIONAL MAP COMPANY 
Business Established 1885 
424 National Bidg. Indianapolis, Indiana 


Single Atlases will be sent id 
to any = receipt af guiee, $1 00 





















You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents coin or stampa for = © book on = 


—_— and S ——, mein a nd ‘ re.’’ It py 
cured myse ajter éi ams img an 8 ti years. 
BENJAMIN N. BOCUE, Si. Indianapolis, Ind. 
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It was a terrible march through jungle 
country in tropic heat, and the Rough 
Riders were riders, not walkers, by train- 
ing and habit. It was long after nightfall 
before they reached their destination. 

Hungry and thirsty, the men called for 
their supper. But there was no water. The 
Spaniards had cut the conduit from the 
hills, and it was midnight before the squads 
which had been sent out to forage for 
water returned successful. Fires were 
lighted, but a Cuban deluge came and put 
them out, and for two hours the Rough 
Riders sat in the pouring rain with no shel- 
ter. The filthy houses of the town were 
fever-spots and Colonel Wood, whose medi- 
cal knowledge proved invaluable through- 
out the campaign, strictly forbade his men 
to enter them. 

Roosevelt was glad that, since he had 
only two pieces of baggage, a mackintosh 
was one of them. 

At dawn next morning came the order 
to advance. The enemy had been located 
four or five miles north of Siboney, and 
General Wheeler had ordered p Mle 
Young to drive him from his position. Two 
trails led through the jungle. General 
Young, with a squadron each from the 
First and the Tenth Regular Cavalry, was 
to take the right hand path through the 
valley; Colonel Wood with the Rough 
Riders was to take the left hand trail 
along a wooded ridge. They were to meet 
where the trails met and merged into a 
wagon-road to Santiago, at Las Guasimas. 

The Rough Riders climbed the difficult 
ascent to the ridge, proceeded swiftly 
north along a narrow trail, and left the 
forest behind them. To the right and 
left of them now were deserted plantations, 
overgrown in the space of a few years into 
a jungle that arched the road twenty feet 
above their heads. The trail was like a 
tunnel with green walls. The heat was 
oppressive and made the men gasp. 


UDDENLY the column halted. 

Down the line came the order, “Si- 
lence in the ranks!” 

The men had thrown themselves on the 
grass, chatting and chewing the grass- 
stems. They had been told that they 
would meet the Spaniards before the day 
was done. But they did not really believe 
it. They had never seen a Spaniard with 
a gun in his hand. They strongly sus- 
pected that there was no such animal. 

The war was just a lark. 

Roosevelt, standing near a barbed wire 
fence, uttered a sudden exclamantion. 

“My God!” he exclaimed, holding a sev- 
ered strand in his hand, “this wire has 
been cut today.” 

Marshall, the war correspondent, was at 
his side. “What makes you think so?” he 
asked. 

“The end is bright. And there has been 
enough dew, even since sunrise, to put a 
light rust on it.” 

A surgeon lumbered up the line on a 
mule, and there were remarks from both 
the mule and the surgeon that did not con- 
tribute at all to the efforts Colonel Wood 
was trying to make to preserve silence. 
Roosevelt jumped after them urging them 
to keep quiet, and made more noise doing 
it than the original transgressors. 

The troopers thought it all extremely 
funny. 


(Continued from page 15) 


of Roosevelt 








- D then, suddenly, on the trail ahead 
a shot rang out. 

Six men of L Troop who had been sent 
out in advance of the regiment had come 
into touch with the enemy. There was an- 
other shot, then a volley. And then 
“everything opened up. 

“Load chamber and magazine!” 

Colonel Wood sent the order down the 
line. He was utterly calm, showing no 
signs of undue excitement. Roosevelt, on 
the other hand, was not calm at all. He 
was literally jumping up and down. He 
had been in perilous places before, often 
enough; but he had never been under fire. 
He looked as though half of him wanted to 
run and half of him wanted to “lick tlie 
enemy” single-handed. There was about 
him something of the bouncing fury of the 
savage battles he used to have at Police 
Headquarters. 

Wood ordered him to deploy Troops A, 
G and K into the tangle at the right. 
Roosevelt repeated the order. A dozen 
of his men climbed over the barbed-wire 
fence. 


i ip ey he too crossed into the thicket. 
And suddenly he was no longer ex- 
citable but calm and cool, a magnificent 
soldier, a heroic and inspiring leader of 
men. A great occasion had called forth 
his greatest qualities; a splendid oppor- 
tunity had found him ready. 

The country was confusing, for it was 
mountainous and covered with thick jun- 
gle. The first troop which Roosevelt de- 
ployed into the thicket disappeared imme- 
diately as though the earth had swallowed 
it. He kept the otliers in column, deter- 
mined to deploy them when he reached the 
firing line. Meanwhile, he had no idea 
where the firing line was, There was firing 
to the right and firing to the left. But the 
Spaniards used smokeless powder, and 
though the bullets rent the air with the 
sound of ripping silk, he could not discover 
whence they came. He decided that he 
could not go far wrong if he went forward, 
and plunged ahead with his men. 

Suddenly one of the troopers crumpled 
up and lay still. Then another, and then 
a third. In less than three minutes nine 
men lay helpless. 

The Rough Riders had discovered that 
there were Spaniards in Cuba after all. 


HEY advanced in quick, desperate 

rushes, rising out of the high grass, 
racing forward, then burrowing } ool into 
ve grass again and firing as they caught 

glimpse of a conical hat in the under- 
beaeh ahead. The heat was fierce in its 
intensity. The sun blazed down in the 
men’s eyes like a limelight. To right and 
left their comrades fell, shot down by 
an invisible enemy. The men panted for 
breath, beating their way with their car- 
bines through the tangle of vines. 

Roosevelt moved among them here, 
there, and everywhere, exposing himself, 
not recklessly, but with a cool disregard 
of danger t at quieted and steadied his 
men as no words could possibly have 
steadied them. Once, while he was lean- 
ing against a palm-tree, a bullet passed 
through the trunk, filling his left ear and 
eye with dust and splinters. 

His Guardian Angel had, it seems, once 
more protected him. 
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IRING and rushing forward, some- 

times only the distance that a man can 
slide to a base, Roosevelt and his men ad- 
vanced a mile anda half. They came at last 
to the brink of a deep, jungle-filled valley. 

On the farther side, to the right, a troop 
of American regulars appeared. On the 
left was lively shooting. Roosevelt was 
puzzled to know what to do. If he pushed 
ahead he might leave a gap for the Span- 
iards in case they should venture a counter- 
attack. 

He left his men where they were and 
started out to find Colonel Wood. Major 
Brodie, in command of the left wing of 
the regiment, had been wounded, and 
Wood sent Roosevelt to command Brodie’s 
battalion in addition to his own. From his 
new position he was able not only to see 
all his men, but the Spaniards also. They 
were shooting, he found, from a group of 
red-tiled ranch buildings on the crest of 
a low hill, a good distance ahead. He 
charged forward with his men in stub- 
born, short rushes. The Spaniards, after a 
short resistance, fled. He took possession 
of the buildings. 

“They tried to catch us with their 
hands,” protested a Spaniard later. 


or rag had now ceased everywhere 
along the line. The Spaniards were in 
full retreat on the main road north in the 
direction of El Caney. Roosevelt found 
Colonel Wood nearby in consultation with 
Generals Wheeler, Chaffee and Lawton and 
had difficulty in refraining from a grin of 
relief when they solemnly congratulated 
him on the way he had handled his troops. 
He had not been at all sure that he might 
not have committed some awful sin for 
which he could be court-martialed. 

His superiors did not court-martial him. 
On the contrary, when, a few days after 
the Las Guasimas fight, General Young 
was taken ill with fever and Colonel Wood 
was given command of the brigade, they 
made* Theodore Roosevelt Colonel of the 
Rough Riders. 

As for his men—those of the right wing 
had had their baptism of fire under him, 
those of the left wing had charged with 
him to victory. All of them were ready 
now to follow him to the end of the world. 
(To be continued in August Boys’ Lire) 


Smart Fish 


T seems absurd to talk about fish that 
have been trained and educated,” said 
an eminent naturalist, “but that they are 
susceptible to some amount of training is 
absolutely a fact. 

“I know a dozen naturalists and other 
individuals who, whenever they go to a 
given pondside, immediately attract—to 
their feet almost—a number of fishes that 
have been trained to expect food, and who 
will, when the food is not thrown to them 
at the accustomed place, follow the usual 
donor all the way around the pond. 

“A gentleman I knew put up a bar 
about an inch above the water in his 
aquarium, and, by holding a fly or other 
tempting morsel in a certain way near the 
bar, could induce the fishes to leap one 
after another over this. 

“A friend of mine has in an aquarium 
some fish that ring a tiny silver bell when 
they are hungry—and ring it pretty often, 
too. He taught them by fastening the bell 
to the side of the tank. To the tongue of 
the bell was fastened a piece of string, 
one end of which was allowed to trail in 
the water with a-fat fly or some other 
dainty attached. The fishes were allowed 
to get hungry, and they learned soon 
enough that pulling the string meant 
food.”—Boston News. 
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of your tire mileage, Fellows” 


It’s just as important for you 
as for the man who drives an 
automobile. And he will tell you 
that it pays big. Get alittle book 
and set down how many miles 
you travel on each tire. One 
thing that book will tell you is 
that United States Tire quality 
will give you longer miléage. 

You will know when you ride 
on them, that United States are 


good tires but you will be sur- 
prised when you find out how 
many miles of travelling you 
really get out of them. 

And tell your father you want 
to buy your own bike tires. Get 
a United States Tire Booklet 
from your deaier and study the 
twelve different treads and 
styles. You'll find one just 
suited to your needs. 


United States Cycle Tires 
are Good Tires 


Three of the treads you’ll want to look at especially are: 


Chain Tread for Bi- 
cycles. The same non- 
skid tread as on the 
famous United States 
Chain Tread Automobile 
Tires. 


fabric. 


Heavy Service Trac- 
tion Tread. An all- 
white tire, made of fin- 
est rubber and two plies 
of heavy motorcycle 


Cord Tire. A genuine 
cord tire, made in the 
same manner as the cele- 
brated United States 
Royal Cord Tires for 
automobiles. 
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For the Freedom of the Seas 


(Continued from page 7) 








| ‘ Por ‘ 
| swung inboard amidships. Below, curtains 


and soft cushions and similar luxuries had 
been sternly abolished. She carried a per- 
sonnel of fourteen Naval Reserves all, for 
the Wanderer was listed as Number 167 
of the Coast Patrol. Of the fourteen, two 
were commissioned officers — Lieutenant 
Hattuck and Ensign Stowell—five were 
petty officers and the rest were seamen, if 
we except that worthy and popular per- 
sonage “Spuds,” whose real name was 
Flynn and whose rating was that of ship’s 
cook of the fourth class. The commander 
was an ex-Navy man, his junior a yachts- 
man of experience. The chief machinist 
had come from a Great Lakes freighter, 
and his mate had run a ferry in Portland 
Harbor. Some of the others were ex-ser- 
vice men, but the electrician was just out 
of the Radio School and three of the sea- 
men had been swinging their hammocks in 
the barracks at Newport a month ago. 


F the latter trio, one was a well built 

youth of barely eighteen, with a pair 
of very blue eyes, a good-looking face set 
in rather serious lines and something about 
him that impressed one with a sense of 
He was known 
to his shipmates as “Chatty,” having been 
dubbed that the first night at sea because 
he was so self-contained and quiet. 

This morning Ensign Stowell stopped in 
the lee of the deckhouse where “Chatty” 
was leaning against the life-belt that hung 
there, gazing thoughtfully across the sun- 
flecked water to the distant green expanse 
of Nantucket. 

“Well, Troy,” said the Ensign, “seen any 
periscopes yet?” 

Sighting a periscope was an over-used 
joke in the patrol service those days, but it 
usually brought a smile, just as it did now. 

“Not yet, sir. I'd like to.” 

The officer laughed. “By Jove, so would 
I! But I guess you and I will have to 
cross the briny before we have any such 
luck as that. You came from the Newport 
Station, didn’t you? How did you hap- 
pen. to go into the reserves, Troy?” 

“TI wanted to get into action, sir, and the 
folks I talked with thought I’d get there 
quicker if I enlisted in the Reserves than 
in the Navy. I’m not sure now, though. 
Maybe I made a mistake.” 

“Blessed if I can tell you,” the Ensign 
answered. “Looks to me though as if they 
were going to need every man they can get 
before this shindig is over. I hope they’ll 
shove me over before long. I didn’t count 
on serving in a two by twice motor boat. 
Have you been to sea much?” 

“I made two trips on a sailing vessel, 
sir, with my father. The last time was in 
the Fall. The Germans got her.” 

“What ship was she?” 

“The Jonas Clinton, sir. We were 
shelled about five hundred miles from the 
coast on the voyage back.” 

“The Clinton! Of course, I remember 
that! So you were the captain’s son who 
was picked up by a British destroyer, eh? 
I remember reading about it. That was in 
November, wasn’t it?” 

“October, sir, the sixteenth when we were 
picked up. They got the schooner. about 
midnight of the fourteenth.” 

“Yes, yes, they found four of you in a 
small boat——” 

“Five, sir, and a dog.” 


“Oh, I remember about the dog. The 
papers made a sort of hero of you, didn’t 
they? Had you risking your life to get 
the dog off, or something?” 

“The papers,” replied Nelson Troy 
gravely, “printed a good deal that wasn’t 
so. I couldn’t very well leave Pickles be- 
hind.” 


“PUT, I say, Troy, your father! The 
Ensign’s voice dropped sympatheti- 
cally. “He was lost, wasn’t he?” 

“See, a.” 

“I’m sorry I rattled on so about it! I'd 
forgotten that. By Jove, I don’t blame 
you for wanting to get a whack at those 
murderers. Was your father killed out- 
right?” 

Nelson’s eyes closed slightly and two 
vertical creases appeared above his straight 
nose. “I don’t think so, sir. You see they 
couldn’t find him. Mr. Cupples, the mate, 
thought he might have been forward when 
the first, shell struck and been knocked 
overboard. And I suppose that’s the way 
it was, but dad was a good swimmer, and 
unless he was wounded first I don’t see why 
we didn’t find him. That shell cleaned out 
the forecastle and killed five of the crew, 
but it couldn’t have hit anyone on deck, as 
I figure it. Dad might have been stand- 
ing square over where the shell burst, per- 
haps. It’s a sort of a mystery, sir, and I 
don’t know what to think, only—somehow 
—TI can’t make up my mind that he’s dead.” 

“Perhaps not,” replied the other thought- 
fully. “It’s just as well to keep on hop- 
ing. He may turn up some day. Still, 
there’s this to consider, Troy. If he was 
knocked into the sea and was picked up, 
you would have heard from him long be- 
fore this.” 

“Unless he was picked up by the U- 
boat that attacked us,” answered the boy 
quietly. 

“By the U-boat? Why, yes, that’s pos- 
sible, of course. Do you know whether she 
searched the schooner before she sank her?” 

“We couldn’t be sure sir. She didn’t 
show any lights, of course, but it was sort 
of half moonlight, and after we’d rowed 
off about two miles we thought we saw 
something approach the schooner. We 
didn’t stay around long, because we were 
afraid they’d see us and start shelling.” 

“T see. But you stood by the ship long 
enough to have rescued your father if he 
had been afloat, eh?” 

“Yes, sir, we rode round her for about 
fifteen minutes. Then the shells were get- 
ting pretty thick and the sailors wouldn't 
stay any longer and we rowed out of range. 
That’s what I don’t understand. If dad 
wasn’t on board and Mr. Cupples said they 
searched all over for him, he must have 
been in the water. But we couldn’t find 
him there, and ” The boy’s voice trailed 
into silence. 

The Ensign laid a sympathetic hand on 
his shoulder. 

“Oh, wait till we get a shot at them! 
We've got a lot of scores to pay off, Troy, 
and by the Great Horn Spoon, we’ll do it! 
I understand why you’re so eager for ser- 
vice, and I hope you'll soon get across 
where things are happening. I know that 
we're taught revenge is sinful, but a 

“T don’t think it is exactly revenge I 
want,” replied Nelson thoughtfully. “Kill- 
ing a thousand Germans wouldn’t bring 
back dad if he’s really—gone, but things 
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like that aren’t right, sir, and I’d like to 
do my share in stopping them. No nation 
should be allowed to act like a pirate, at- 
tacking neutral ships on the high seas and 
murdering defenseless men. But of course 
you can’t teach nations of that sort by just 
talking to them: you’ve got to hurt them 
first. That, as I figure it, is why we’ve 
gone into this war, sir. Anyway, I guess 
it’s why I’ve gone into it.” 

“Right! ‘For the Freedom of the Seas!’ 
That’s our motto, and before we’re done 
we'll write it big over every ocean, Troy. 
And across the sky we'll write ‘Human- 
ity!” The Ensign ceased abruptly, smiled 
as though at his own earnestness, and nod- 
ding, passed aft and disappeared down the 
companion that led to the officers’ quarters. 


ELSON presently left the lee of the 

bridge and went forward. Cross Rip 
Light Ship was nearly abeam now and 
Martha’s Vineyard was coming fast across 
the flashing water. Staples, seaman gun- 
ner, was lavishing good vaseline on the 
bow gun and singing a song as he worked. 
He broke off at Nelson’s approach and 
nodded gayly. 

“Think Dll ever have a chance to point 
this little toy, Chatty?’ he asked. “Say, 
what’s on the Luff’s mind to-day, do you 
think?” 

“TI don’t know,” replied Nelson. “We’re 
making for New Bedford, though. There 
was a lot of sizzling in the radio room an 
hour ago.” 

“Maybe someone saw a porpoise,” haz- 
arded Staples. “And this is what I left a 
happy home for! Well, it’s a fine free life, 
with nothing to do but work. There, if 
anyone finds any rust on that gun it won’t 
be my fault. Isn’t it most time for grub?” 

“Pretty near, but I guess they’ll wait till 
we’re at anchor.” 

“Great Scott! Why, that'll be the mid- 
dle of the afternoon !” é 

“Not at this rate, Lanky. We're doing 
twenty and New Bedford’s only about 
tuirty-five miles.” 

Nelson lent a hand while the canvas 
covering was drawn back over the gun and 
laced tight. Staples wiped his hands 
thoughtfully on a bunch of waste. “Know 
what I’d rather have happen than a 
plate of beans and a quart of coffee, 
Chatty?” he asked, gazing over the plung- 
ing bow. “Well, I'd ae see a U-boat 
come right over there where that gull’s 
dipping.” 

“You're likely to see it,” laughed Nelson. 

“Why shouldn’t I?” demanded the other. 
“What’s the use of us fellers kiting around 
here if there’s never going to be any fun? 
Mark my words, Chatty, some day you’re 
going to be surprised. Government isn’t 
paying us wages to give us sea trips. Not 
by a long shot! We’re here because we’re 
needed here. It’s Lanky Staples that’s 
telling you!” 


CHAPTER III 


Tue Lanpinc Party 


Tito Wanderer slid into New Bedford 
shortly after one o’clock, fluttered a 
greeting to the torpedo boat Hollis, 
lying off Fort Point and dropped anchor 
in the inner harbor. There was liberty 
when dinner was over, and Nelson and a 
half-dozen others spent the afternoon ex- 
ploring the streets of the old whaling town; 
but the Wanderer replenished fuel tanks 
and stole out again shortly after dusk. 

Billy Masters, apprentice seaman, 
stopped by the forecastle break where 
Nelson was on lookout duty. 
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“Say, what’s up to-night?” he asked. 

“Why?” 

“Oh, the skipper’s sort of excited like 
and so’s the other. And Spuds says the 
Hollis’ captain was aboard this afternoon 
and he and our skipper and the junior 
were chinning for about an hour down 
there. And Ole Hanson’s wearing a sort 
of wise look on his ugly Swedish mug like 
he’d heard a lot more’n he wanted to say 
on that wireless of his.” 

The Wanderer left Dumpling Rock Light 
on her starboard and swung her bow more 
to the west. By nine o’clock, down in the 
forecastle, they were predicting a visit 
to New York or Brooklyn, and spent an 
entertaining hour planning how they would 
enjoy their stay in the Metropolis. 


Bir when the morning watch went on at 
four the Wanderer was swinging at 
anchor in a choppy sea with nothing in 
sight in the gray darkness but a stretch of 
ghostly breakers a half-mile to the west. 
As the light grew a beach became visible 
beyond the surf and finally a low island 
stretched before them. Nelson, coming on 
deck at eight, viewed it curiously. It ap- 
peared to be a half-mile long and, scarcely 
more than a quarter of that in width. At 
no place did it rise more than ten feet 
above the ocean. In the gray, cold light of 
a cloudy day it was about as desolate and 
lonely a spot as one could imagine. Not 
even a hut broke the monotony of the sky- 
line, but at the farther end a cluster of 
low, wind-tossed misshapen trees made a 
darker blot on the expanse of sand and 
beach grass, with low bushes -here and 
there. In one place not far from the Wan- 
derer’s unquiet anchorage a ledge cropped 
a few feet above the sand. Gulls flutter- 
ing over the island were the only signs of 
life. 

“What do you make of it, Chatty?” 
asked Cochran, gunner’s mate, ranging 
alongside. Nelson shook his head. “Doesn’t 
look as if we’d come all this way to picnic 
on the beach, does it?” He looked around 
in all directions. “Where are we? That’s 
what I'd like to know. We’ve been pretty 
well over these waters for a week or so, 
but I'll swear to ness I never saw that 
cheerful looking reef before.” 

“Nor I,” said Nelson. “It must be one 
of the Elizabeths, don’t you think?” 

“No, we’re further from New Bedford 
than any of those. We didn’t drop anchor 
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amined the shore through their glasses and 
talked together for several minutes. Green, 
Ole Hanson’s relief, climbed out of the 
wireless room and approached them with 
a fluttering wisp of paper in his hand. 
Action followed closely after the captain 
had cast his eye over the message and 
handed it to the ensign. Up came the 
anchor and the Wanderer crept slowly 
along the shore, the ensign himself at the 
wheel and Quartermaster’s Mate Jones 
keeping an anxious watch at the bow. 
When nearly opposite the easternmost end 
of the island, which curved slightly to the 
south, the small boat was ordered lowered 
and Ensign Stowell, yielding the wheel, 
gave his orders. 

“Jones, pick four men for a landing 
party. Arm with automatics.” 

“Yes, sir. Do I go along?” 

“Certainly. Hustle now.’ 

“Right, sir! Staples, Troy, Endicott and 
Masters! Get a jump on! Don’t forget 
your cartridge belts!” 

Four minutes later they were in the 
little boat, her tiny engine sending her 
bobbing crazily over the gray-green water. 
They beached near the little forest of 
twisted trees, leaped into the shallcw surf 
and carried the anchor ashore. 

“Draw your bean-shooters,” directed the 
officer, “but keep the safety.on. Come 
ahead, keep down pretty well and don’t 
talk.” 


i was a matter of a hundred yards or 
so to where the straggling trees began. 
They climbed quietly up the sloping beach, 
the ensign leading, and paused where the 
high tides of winter had left a ridge of 
sand loosely clad with grass and wild pea. 
Beyond them lay the wind-rippled surface 
of the island, flat and unbroken save for 
the patch of trees, and beyond, the sea 
again. Nelson thought he could discern 
what looked like land where the horizon 
lay, but could not be certain. What he 
was certain of was a tiny dark speck that 
bobbed about some two miles away to the 
north and could be nothing else than a 
boat. The ensign gave a grunt and pulled 
his glasses from their case and leveled 
them. After a long moment he returned 
them to the case again, faced the Wan- 
derer which was circling slowly about off 
the beach, and waved an arm semaphore 
fashion. The captain, watching from the 
deck, waved in answer. A minute later, 
with her engines humming, she was stand- 
ing straight out to sea. 

The officer led the way again, bearing 
to the right until they were well hidden by 
the trees from the approaching boat. 
Then they went forward and _ gained 
the edge of the tiny forest, and fol- 
lowing the example set by the ensign 
threw themselves down on the sand amid 
crackling branches of bayberry bushes to 
which a few sere leaves and odorous gray 
berries still clung. The dwarfed trees 
ahead were pitch pine, with here and there 
a leafless wild cherry. Ensign Stowell con- 
versed in low tones with the quartermas- 
ter’s mate alternately peering through a 
vista in the grove at the coming boat and 
casting roving glances about the trees, 
much, thought Nelson, as though he were 
looking for birds’ nests! 


HAT’S the game, Chatty?” mut- 
tered Endicott, pulling himself 
nearer. “German spies?” 
“Don’t know. Tell you later.” 
“Much obliged. I say, look where the 
Wanderer is!” 
Nelson looked. ‘The patrol boat was a 
good three miles south and was now run- 
(Continued on page 54) 
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Eaton, Pennsylvania; Ray M. Vreden- 
burg, D. C.; Scout Adelbert Townsend, 
Nebraska; Otto Hildebrand, New York; 
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hd John Pestano, Colorado; Charles Shep- 
Connie Morgan herd, Missouri; Scout V. Golecki, Michi- 
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For the benefit of those who were unlucky 
enough not to have seen a May Boys’ Lire we 
explain the above, Dr. ‘Short expects Dr. Long 
to explain the misunderstanding between them. 





Hard Tack 
Chemistry Teacher—Name a food containing 
mineral matter? 
Pupil—Rock candy. 


* * * 


Twin Jokes 


First Scout—Did you ever hear the story of 
the two holes? 

Second Scout—No, what is it? 

First Scout—Well! Well! 

Second Scout—You got me then, but you 
never heard the story of the two men. 

First Scout—What is it? 

Second Scout—He! He! 


* * * 


Of Course 


“Come on,” said the first flea as he hopped 
from the brown bear’s left foreleg, “come over 
and join me in a short game of golf.” 

“Golf,” exclaimed the pant flea, hastily 
taking a bite of hyena, “where in_ the realm of 
Barnum are we going to play golf?” 

“Why,” said the first flea, “over on the lynx, 
of course.” 

* * + 
“Some” Town 
_Teacher (to little boy in geography class)— 
Name a town in France. 
Student—Somewhere. 
* . * 
One Strike 
Second Class Scout—This match won’t light. 
Tenderfoot—That’s funny, it did a minute ago. 
* * * 
No Choice When He Chews 

Odd isn’t it? 

What is? 

=~ matter how hungry a horse is he can’t eat 
a bit. 

* * * 
PROBLEM HOW? 


A certain community has 
B twelve houses and the in- 


4 ; habitants want to divide the 
nage 
5] 


collection into four groups of 





three houses’ each. Two 
roads only are required, the 
roads must cross but once 
and each road is to have 
only two turns. 











* * * 
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Solution— AB 
This way. Ba ZB 
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* * * 
Shelled 
The cook got the boys interested in the war 
game this morning. e suggested they should 
play they were in a battle and shell their ene- 
mies. : 
Who were their enemies? 
The peas. 
* * * 
Eggsactly 
A woman ~ her son twenty cents to buy 
an amount of goose eggs at three cents each, 
duck eggs at two cents = and hen eggs at 


one-half cent each, provided he bought only 
twenty eggs. 
He bought: 
1 goose egg at $.03.......... $.03 
5 aout a - Se 10 
14 hen eggs at ‘%c.......... OF 
$.20 
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(Continued from page 36) 


obstacle on the surface, and, taken aback 
and full of wonder at the strange faint 
thud-thudding coming down her periscope, 
rose slowly, cautiously, to the top. Foot 
by foot the sighting-tube lifted above the 
skiff, sliding through Will’m’s hands. 

“Keep us clear o’ the conning tower as 
we drop,” he ordered, suddenly shifting 
his position to aft in the boat. “Us’ll 
give ’em summat,” he added, bending 
swiftly down. 


O the eyes of the German lookout who 

was staring forward through one of 
the thick glass scuttles studding the con- 
ning tower, there appeared the extraor- 
dinary sight of a skiff with one man in 
her, sliding off the narrow deck just as 
she came to rest on the U-boat as it rose 
awash with the waters. He also saw a 
sturdy lad, who, when the great under- 
water craft soared up farther and clear 
of the sea, was on his knees at the base 
of the conning tower. 

Herr Kapitan Lieutenant and another 
officer joined the amazed lookout, and 
stared—stared for one second too long. 

“Ach! You mad Englisch!” cried the 
officer in command, a moment later as he 
gained the top of the conning tower with 
its little bridge platform. “You say your 
prayers to the Germans, eh? Soon you 
all vill say your prayers to us! It is—” 

Will’m was now standing up, crushing 
his body against the wet steel of the tower. 

“Do ’e surrender?” he pumped out, look- 
ing up at Herr Kapitan, now joined by 
three other officers. 

“Mein Vaterland! Listen to what the 
mad Englisch dog says!” clucked the Ger- 
man O. C. “The patrol scheep over there,” 
and he pointed to the Polly Ann, “is to 
zink, and you all to drown—Pszt!” And 
he spat over the rail in hot derision. 


wre LIDDIARD, with his 
heart hammering madly, and _ his 
breathing coming in little gasps, was 
counting the seconds in an agony of sus- 
pense—fearing, not that he might jump too 
late, but too soon, and all would be dis- 
covered. Of his own life he now took no 
account. 

“Ja, ja! Hit the white-faced idiot on 
the head, Brandelbaar!” he heard in the 
O. C.’s deep harsh voice. “Feuer fangen !” 
It was just as this order was given to 
open fire on the Polly Ann that Will’m 
made a desperate leap to port. 

As the waters closed over him he heard 
a revolver crack out at him—then heard 
too, the tremendous roar of an explosion. 
He was aware of the sea rushing past him 
in one vast spout, and he felt himself 
kicked up to the surface, and then dropped 
back again, squeezed and buffetted. 


ws he came to himself, Will’m 
found he was lying in his father’s 
bunk in the little chart-house under the 
patrol’s bridge, and his dad was standing 
over him. 

“Law, Will’m, hev had a turn at them 
Garmans,” quoth Captain Liddiard in a 
proud and satisfied voice. “Mate Joey 
tells me ye smartly shortened in them fuses 
wi’ your knife, dropped the bu’stin’ charges 
against the Garmans’ connin’-tower foot, 
an’ fired ’em, standin’ by all the time to 
hide ’em. Joey, that picked you up, says 
"twas a tidy li’l job, an’ so say I, for all I 
am the father o’ you. That U- boat don’t 
sink no more vessels an’ their crews—she 
don’t. You ain’t left of her so much as a 
patch of oil!” 
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FINN EA ae (Continued from page 51) 

ning eastward at half speed, poeweties a 
fine imitation of a person minding his own 
business. Evidently, concluded Nelson, 
the plan was to keep out of sight until 
the persons in the small motor boat—for 
that was what the craft now showed itself 
to be—had landed. Then, doubtless, the 
Wanderer would turn back. But he was 
still puzzled, for the patrol boat could, 
naturally, run rings about the smaller one, 
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Spend the Summer Have an 8 weeks’ or, if it pleased her, blow her clean out 
: of the water. There was, then, evidently 
in the woods course of school more to the operation than just capture. 


The approaching motor boat was mak- 
ing slow work of it, and hard, for the sea 
was decidedly rough today for such small 
craft; but she came pluckily on, bobbing 
about like a cork and doubtless shipping 
water with every toss. They could see her 
occupants now, three men at least, and 
possibly four. The smoke from the ex- 
haust left a trail of lighter gray against the 
gray of sea and sky. Masters, farther 
along, was examining his automatic with 
a nonchalance that didn’t deceive anyone. 

The motor boat made straight for the 
beach on the north side of the island, 
which today was also the lee side. Nelson 
could see her no longer now, but he heard 
Ensign Stowell say softly to Jones, “Four 
of them. They’re all there, then.” 
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famous scout and woods- 
man. Boys get every ad- 
vantage of outdoor life un- 
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vania mountain lake. Wood- 
craft and Scoutcraft. 
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a EN when the boat had grounded and 
her crew had sprung up to their knees 
in water and ull adiiee with the painter, 
they were too far off for their features 
to be distinguished. Nelson squirmed a 
bit to the right and found a place from 
whic. he could watch. The quartette 
pushed an anchor into the sand well above 
the tide, and Nelson saw that a second one 
had been dropped from the stern. The 
boat was surprisingly tiny for such a sea 
and he was forced to credit the unknown 
crew with a great deal of courage. They 
were coming up the rise of the farther 
beach now, one carrying a square wooden 
box that looked heavy as it bumped against 
his leg at each stride. They walked in 
single file, the man with the box bringing 
up the rear. The leader was not tall, but 
there was something authoritative in the 
way he carried his squarely-built figure. 
In spite of the black raincoat which 
shrouded him, he looked military. The 
others, similarly protected from _ the 
weather and sea, were distinctly civilian. 

Just as they left the beach and gained 
the higher level of the island, the leader 
stopped abruptly and pointed to the east- 


WAR ANY, INGS STAMPS ward. Nelson, following the direction of 
his hand, descried the Wanderer running 

5 y, northward now, almost an indistinguishable 

DELIVE RED TO OUR HOM E gray object against the sea. After a min- 
: ute the four men came on, walking a little 

more hurriedly, and entered the wood on 
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Regular Life Savers ! 

Troop 15 of San Antonio, Texas, is a 
regular life saving corps. They claim two 
of the thirty-five honor medals awarded 
for heroism during 1917, and one of the 
medals given in 1918. The scribe, Star 
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Jean Desprez 
(Continued from page 9) 
“Make haste and_ shoot,” the 
sneered; “A minute more I give; 
“A minute more to kill your friend, if you 
yourself would live.” 


Major 


They only saw a bare-foot boy, with 
blanched and twitching face; 

They did not see within his eyes the glory 
of his race; 

The glory of a million men who for fair 
France have died, 

The splendour of self-sacrifice that will not 
be denied. 

Yet. . he was but a peasant lad, and 
oh! but life was sweet... . 

“Your minute’s nearly gone, my lad,” he 
heard a voice repeat. 

“Shoot! Shoot” the dying Zouave moaned ; 
“Shoot! Shoot!” the soldiers said, 

Then Jean Desprez reached out and shot 

. the Prussian Major dead! 





? e the Boy Scouts’ Maga- 

Boys Life gine is issued monthly 

by the Boy Scouts of. 

‘ America. It is the 

official magazine of that great organization 

and is devoted to the best interests of 
EVERY BOY IN AMERICA. 

It is packed full of the finest stories for 
boys; stories with plenty of excitement in 
them, plenty of fun of the right sort; stories 
about camping, woodcraft, handicraft, scout- 
ing, trailing, signaling, baseball, football, 
basketball, animals—in fact, every sport, 
recreation or activity in boys’ life, presented 
for the entertainment of all boys. 

Its stories are written by the greatest “boy 
story” writers. Every issue profusely illus- 
trated, with colored cover, sketches by fa- 
mous artists, and photographs from all over 
the world. 

It contains what every Scout wants to know 
about Scouting, and instructions that help 
Scouts to pass their tests. 

The subscription price is $1.50 a year; 
single copies, 15 cents. 

Postage.—Postage to all parts of the United 
States, Mexico, Cuba, Porto Rico, Hawaii and 
the Philippines is prepaid by us. Subscribers 
in Canada must add 10 cents to yearly sub- 
scription price for postage; foreign subscrip- 
tion requires 25 cents extra. 








Renewals If the magazine arrives with 


a renewal order blank en- 
closed it means your subscription has - ex- 
pired. Address on the wrapper indicates the 
month with which your subscription ends. 
Tear off this address and send it in with 
the price of a renewal subscription, and you 
will not miss a copy. 


Why BOYS’ LIFE 
“Ads” Are Reliable 


All advertisements published in Boys’ Lrrz 
are carefully investigated and approved by 
the Editorial Board of the Boy Scouts of 
America. 


The aim is to accept only the advertise- 
ments of articles, books and propositions 
which we believe will be not only of in- 
terest to the readers of Boys’ Lirz, but worth 
while for the boys to have. 


In every case the article advertised is first 
submitted for examination, as ‘evidence that 
all. claims made with reference to it are as 
represented. 


The readers of Boys’ Lire likewise have 
a responsibility, and in their dealings with 
our advertisers should be not only consider- 
ate, but scrupulously careful to have all of 
their dealings harmonize with Scout standards, 
and thus reflect credit upon the Boy Scout 
Movement. ; 
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Dayton Carmine Enamel 
used exclusively. 17 pro- 
cesses in producing enam- 
elled surfaces. 


See other features in 


4d No.7 
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Send for Our New Catalog J-28 
fs 


MANHATTAN SLECTRICAL SUPPLY CO., pec. 
cage? : 


114 8. Wells st. 
Francisco Office: 604 Mission St. 


end for a copy NOW 


It is size, con- 
ul ate . 
over 1, ustrations ’e ; : 
and describes plain, % : ‘iz 
language all about ®e cee, WORK ZER .<* 


clear 

Batteries, Telephone and 
one an 

Te Material, Elec- 

tric Toys, Burglar and 

Fire Alarm Co 


in inces, HIS tri 

Floste Call Sell, Slee seat te you on free trite Play itp wook 

? . r before you le. Prove for yourself our 
cal Batteries, M ‘oat own i ing y 
ay Term fe Lenin caring - 
e Ip s, Battery s Easy case 
Connectors, Switches, cluded free special offer. 
Battery Gauges, Wireless You can pay in small monthly sums, 
Tel instruments, 





from maker at rock-bottom 
THE RUDOLPH 
East 4th 


ignition Supplies, etc. 
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1106 Pine St. 
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STAMPS 





[No advertisements for this column are ac- 
cepted unless they meet the approval of an ex- 
pert in stamp matters. Kindly report any un- 
satisfactory service.] 





Here’s a chance for you to fill that gap in your stamp 


album. 
Use our approval sheets which contain stamps of partic- 
ular countries or stamps of rare varieties to help you 
select an interesting set. : 
Write us today, giving the name of some responsible 
person and we will send you several approval sheets of 
the stamps you want. 

T STAMP AND COIN COMPANY 
127 Madison Avenue New York 


STAMPS S8#Sr5, Bt 





Peru, Cuba, 
ico, Ceylon, Java, etc., and Album, + ° 
1000 finely mixed, 40c; 65 different U. S8., 
25¢; 1000 hinges, 10c. Agents wanted. 50 pe 
cent List Free. I buy stamps. 
C. STEGMAN, 5951 Cote Brilliante Ave., St. Louls, Mo. 


S N A S 65 Different U. S., including 
$1 and $2 revenues, for tfc. With each order we give 
free our pamphlet which tells ‘‘“How to Make a Collec- 
tion Properly.*’ 

UEEN CITY STAMP & COIN CO., Room 35 
604 Race Street Cincinnati, Ohio 


“TEAM-WORK”’—every scout knows its 


value; we apply it to 
stamp collecting; write and ask us—we’ll tell you 
how, and send you some stamps on approval that’ll 
CONCORD STAMP 








150 Different Foreign, 0c 





make your eyes stick out. 
CLUB, Box 3, Concord, N. H. 
China, Peru, Bo- 


300 Foreign Stamps. fyi’ Enyot, ete. 
and 32-page list, all for 10c. 25 diff. Mexico, 10c. 6 x 9 
inch album, 5c. 25 diff. fame from 25 different coun- 
tries given free to applicants for tT} 

GEORGE B. LINN COMPANY, COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


OLD COINS Wanted—$2 to $500 BACH paid for 

hundreds of old Coins. Keep all 
money dated before 1895 and send TEN cents for our 
New Ills’td Coin Value Book, size 4x7. 
anteed prices. Get Posted At Once. 
CO., Box 10, Le Roy, N. Y. 


Approval Selections at 70°, Discount 


Reference required. Boy Scout membership sufficient. 
000 mixed U. S. precancels, 75c postpaid. 


J. EMORY RENOLL. Dep't K, Hanover, Penna. 


TAMPS —60 different stamps, 3c postage; 10 
different foreign coins, 15c; 30 Sweden 
stamps, 10c. Lists free. We buy old stamps. 
Toledo Stamp Co. Dept. B Teledo, Ohio 


STAMPS FREE 61 all different stamps from 
all countries, free. Postage 
3c. Mention this paper. Large album, l5c. If possible 
send names 2 collectors. We buy stamps. 
QUAKER STAMP CO., TOLEDO, OHIO 








Showing Guar- 
CLARKE COIN 














FREE—DANDY PACKET STAMPS, Big list, Coupons, 

Hinges, etc., free to Approval Applicants, for name, ad- 

oi 4, oqectare. 2e postage. U. T. K. STAMP CO., 
ica, N. Y. 





Coins, Stamps, Indian Relics Exchanged for 
United Profit Sharing Coupons. Booklet for Stamp. 


COIN EXCHANGE, New Rochelle, N.-Y. 





105, China, ete., stp. dictionary and list 
pictures), 


TAMPS. 
. Cata. 
A. BULLARD & CO., 


000 bargains, 2c. im 
stps. of world 12c. Agts. 50%. 
Sta. A9, Boston, Mass. 





All For—20 different stamps from 20 different countries. 
Cents !° different South American, 2 different Malay 
(Tigers) FOYE STAMP CO., Detroit, Mich. 


25 STAMPS fiir 0, 'Srn “tiiatteated altri 


and hinges, 10c. WRIGHT, 47 Court St.. Boston, Mass. 








including 
Guatemala, Paraguay, 3 


2 ors: Stamps Free, all different, 
etc. Postage, 
FISK STAMP CO., Toledo, Ohio 





101 DIFFERENT stamps from warring nations, etc., 10c, 
50 varieties United States 10c, 50 varieties Roumania 35c. 
BORSCH & POTTER, 400 Widener Bidg., Philadelphia. 





FREE 65 different stamps to approval applicants. 
Postage 3c. 100 diff. from all parts of the 
world, 100. Michael, 5602 Prairie, Chicago. 





Fr 23 diff Ties. 
23 STAMPS $i & $2 U. S. Rev. Packet p. 
all for 5c. Mention paper. Miami Stamp Co., Toledo, 0. 





5 unused French Colonies to Approval Appl! 
FREE Epwin H. Balter, FaaMinopaLe, i - 
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Real News for Collectors 
By KENT B. STILES 




















HE Government has sprung a4 

double surprise on stamp collectors, 

and in doing so it has created a 

postal adhesive which may become 

one of the rarest stamps in our country’s 
philatelic annals! 

As late as May 8, one week before the 
first regular airplane postal service was 
inaugurated, the Post Office Department 
had taken no actual step toward having 
printed the promised 24-cent airpost 
stamps for use on each letter to be sent 
through the air, beginning May 15, be- 
tween Washington, Philadelphia and New 
York. Consequently it was expected that 
the public would have to use ordinary 
stamps. But on May 9 Congress author- 
ized the printing of the new labels, and 
on May 11 the President signed this bill 
of authorization. A rush order was sent 
to the Bureau of Engraving and Printing, 
a photograph of an airplane was borrowed 
from the War Department, dies were en- 
graved, transfer rolls were made, plates 
were prepared, and the stamps were run 
off and despatched to the post offices at 
the three cities mentioned. This probably 
is the speediest stamp-making job ever 
performed by our Government. 

The second phase of the surprise is even 
more interesting. Inasmuch as the new 
stamp is of two colors, carmine and blue, 
separate plates had to be made from 
separate dies, and these plates had to be 
so constructed that the airplane designs 
of one fitted squarely within the outer 
framework designs of the other. Through 
some one’s error, one of these plates was 
turned completely around, and at least one 
sheet of stamps was run off with the air- 
plane inverted. 

This sheet of 100 stamps escaped the 
vigilance of experts at the Bureau and 
sold for its face value, $24, at a window 
at the Washington post office. The man 
who bought it knew something about phi- 
lately and communicated with a Philadel- 
phia stamp dealer. Soon large sums were 
offered for it—one of $10,000 and one of 
$12,500. It was finally sold for $20,000 
to E. H. R. Green, one of the America’s 
wealthiest philatelists. Some of these in- 
verts Col. Green has placed in his collec- 
tion. Others he has been selling for as 
high as $250 each. 

If this sheet is the only one in existence, 
it is probable that a_ perfectly-centered 
and well _ngpeesooee invert will continue 
to bring this amount. But it remains to 
be seen whether other misprinted sheets 
left the Government archives. The stamps 
were placed on sale also at Chicago and 
St. Louis, and sooner or later other in- 
verts may turn up. 

The new stamp is of the same dimensions 
as our ordinary adhesive, but the long 
axis is horizontal instead of vertical, so 
that it seems of different size. As the let- 
ters are white, it is a very patriotic- 
looking label. 


Scorr’s 1919 CaTatoc 


HE annual publication of Scott’s 
American standard catalog, upon which 
collectors are dependent for stamp quo- 
tations, is to be resumed in the Fall. The 
1919 volume will appear about November 
1, and the editor is informed that, because 


of the war, the prices of stamps generally 
are to be quoted higher than they were in 
the 1917 edition and its 1918 paper sup- 
plement. 

The early United States adhesives have 
never before been in such strong demand, 
and the price increases will affect these 
chiefly. The labels of France and her 
colonies have come into more popularity 
since the fate of France has been in the 
balance, and these also are to sell higher. 
The unused foreign labels of current issue 
are to cost more for the reason that it is 
becoming increasingly expensive, on ac- 
count of war risks and censorship regula- 
tions, to import stamps. Many of the war 
stamps, now about 3,500 in number of 
varieties, will cost more. 

One important change in the new catalog 
will be the listing of occupation stamps 
under the countries where they were issued 
instead of under the countries which is- 
sued them. For example, heretofore the 
German occupation labels of Belgium have 
been placed under Germany. Henceforth 
they are to be listed under Belgium, as, 
when Belgium shall have been restored to 
the Belgians, they will properly constitute 
a part of the postal history of Belgium. 


PHILATELY AND SOLDIERS 


“PT HE hobby that can hearten a sol- 

dier, broken in the wars, during the 
long silent hours of pain and confinement, 
is a gift beyond price.” 

So writes Mr. Fred. J. Melville, presi- 
dent of the Junior Philatelic Society of 
Great Britain, regarding stamp collecting 
as pursued by England’s soldiers and sail- 
ors who have returned home wounded 
from the trenches or the sea. Under the 
title “The Soldier and His Stamps,” Mr. 
Melville, a leading philatelist in England, 
has put forth a fascinating little book in- 
tended as a tribute to the J. P. S. members 
who have served their King and Country 
for nearly four years. There are more 
than 250 of these, and the roll of honor as 
published in the volume shows that twen- 
ty-three of them have given their lives in 
the fight for democracy. 

To encourage collecting among returned 
wounded heroes the J. P. S. offers free 
parcels of philatelic literature. To those 
who decide to start collecting, small selec- 
tions of stamps are presented. 

One of the most interesting statements 
Mr. Melville makes is that many hospital 
authorities count collecting among their 
specifics in cases of shell-shock and ner- 
vous prostration. “The surgeon has to 
find an antidote for the war-weariness and 
the monotony which oppose his technical 
skill,” he writes. “The antidote will not 
be the same for all, but in stamp collect- 
ing will be found a valuable prescription 
suited to a very large proportion of cases.” 


RecarpInc THE May ConvTest 


Announcement of the awards in the 
letter-block contest in the May issue will 
be made on the August page. The editor 
was flooded with answers, which were 
pouring in from points all over the coun- 
try, as late as June Ist, and it was im- 
possible to decide as to winners in time 


for the July page. 
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Pershing, The Crusader 


(Continued from page 4) 











by a moat forty feet wide. To reach that 
stronghold it was necessary to cut a path 
through dense tropical jungles. Pershing, 
with the same old grit, cut the path. He 
told the Sultan that the killing of Chris- 
tians had to stop. The Sultan laughed. Soon 
there was another killing, and forty-eight 
hours later the Sultan’s stronghold was de- 
stroyed. Within two years Pershing had 
established law and order in western 
Mindanao, something that Spain had failed 
to do in three hundred years of trying. 

It was an exploit of determination, of 
obstacles overcome, of never-give-up. They 
were the traits that had stamped him as a 
boy, and they won him high honors as a 
man. In 1906, in recognition of his ability, 
President Roosevelt made him a briga- 
dier general and jumped him over the 
heads of 862 men. The boy who had won 
his way to West Point by one point, the 
young man who had been given no pro- 
motion for seven years—think of that, you 
fellows who grumble that nobody takes 
notice of how hard you work—had at last 
come into his own. 

When Villa made his famous raid, 
Pershing was sent to the Mexican Border. 
Villa scuttled away into the mountains and 
could not be caught. But Pershing left 
his mark—not through bloodshed, but 
through the force of character. Trouble 
along the Border has ceased. 

And now this strong, determined man, 
this modern Crusader, is in France in 
command of Freedom’s army. He has 
told us what will happen: 

“Germany can be beaten, Germany must 
be beaten, Germany will be beaten.” 

That is Pershing’s Crusader vow to you, 
to me, and to the world. 


World Brotherhood 
Conducted by K. Titus 


N English scoutmaster wrote me the 
A other day to find out if it was pos- 
sible for him to get in touch with an 
American scoutmaster who would like to 
exchange letters and scout magazines and 
periodicals. But it’s a case of first come— 
first served. 

Once more I want to ask you to say 
whether you are an “old member” or not. 

Write the very best letter you can to an un- 
known boy. 

Put it in an envelope, but do not seal it. 

Write your return address small in the upper 
left-hand corner, or on the back of the envelope. 
Leave the body of the envelope clean, so that 
we may put on the boy’s address. At the bot- 
tom of the envelope you may write the name of 
the state or country to which you want the letter 
to go. Put on enough postage to take it there. 





Now Boys! Let em have it! 


HERE they come, boys! They’re 

getting ready to make a rush. 
Steady, machine gun squad No. 1! 
Get their range! Now! Fire! 


Fun! Gee! you can have the 
best fun you ever had with a Gilbert 
Machine Gun. It’s almost like the 
real machine gun. It fires ten shots 
a second from a magazine into 
which you load clips of cartridges. 
The bullets are wooden ones and 
won’t hurt anyone but you can fire 
the gun just like a real one—elevate 
it and swing it around on its full 
circle swivel so that you can fire in 
every direction. 


OCTACRABLE MAGAIINE CLIP 
FOR 12 CARTRIDGES 












‘STEEL BARREL 
STOCK 
FIRING CRANK 
AUTOMATIC TRAVERSE 
ELEVATION 
ELEVATING CRANK 
furl CIRCLE Swiver 
FORELEGS 
Trai 





MACHINE GUN 


With every gun we furnish a 
complete Machine Gun Manual tell- 
ing how to organize a machine gun 
company—and how to drill and the 
duties of each man. There are dia- 
grams and photographs all through 
the book that show just where each 
man’s position is in the field prac- 
tice. With Scout uniforms, or just 
campaign hats, your machine gun 
company will look trim and sol- 
dierly. 

See the picture of this dandy gun. 
It is made by the manufacturer of 
those other fine Gilbert Toys — 
Erector, Gilbert Submarine, Gilbert 
Electrical Set, Gilbert Chemistry 
Outfit, etc. Finely finished in 
nickel and black. Price only $3.25 
(Canada $4.90). If your regular toy 
dealer doesn’t have it write us and 
we’ll take care of you. 


THE A. C. GILBERT CO. 
128-M Blatchley Ave., New Haven, Conn. 


In Canada: 
The A. C. Gilbert-Menzies Co., Limited, 
Toronto, Canada. 




















rite on a separate slip of paper: 


Name ; 
Address 
Age (at nearest birthday) 


Are you a Boy Scout? 

Any foreign > mp you can write. 

Any special hobby or subject you are inter- 
ested in. 

Any special instructions about the kind and 
number of correspondents you want. 

You need send the above information only 
with your first letter. Afterwards send only your 
name and the word “old member’’ with later 
letters. : 

Enclose letter and slip in another envelope 
and mail it to . 

World Brotherhood of Boys, 
Boy’s Life, 200 Fifth Avenue 
New York City. 

We forward your lefter to a boy—somewhere. 

en he answers it he becomes your corre- 
spondent and you write thereafter direct to him, 
not through this office. : 
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TO EVERY BOY SCOUT 
AN ARMY FLASHLIGHT 


Same as used by the Sammies. Can be buttoned on coat, or 
Every Boy can own one. Fastened to the belt. 
Every Scout should have one. 
No money required. One or two hours of your time will get it for you, placing 
the American colors in homes, business places and with autoists. 


These are beautiful, richly colored Flag Designs to be applied to windows or 
windshields. Water does not affect them. Everybody will buy them. You sell 1 
dozen at 25c each. Send us the $3.00 and we will forward to you prepaid, the Army 
Flashlight, worth $1.75. 

Write today. Send a postal with your name and address, stating that you accept 
our flashlight offer. 

Do it now—Don’t delay—Get that Army Flashlight for your next scouting trip. 


UNITED SALES SERVICE Box 433 Milwaukee, Wis. 
































s W~v 
' Build and Fly 
Own Training Plane 


E an Amateur Aviator with your own 
Amateur Aeroplane. Lear Aeroplane 
construction; learn how they dip, dive, climb 
and volplane down to earth. Fly your own 
Aeroplane just like our daring Aviators fly 
their fighting, bombing and — planes 
over the a = —er my ge fly 
your own Training Plane and leam the prin- 
ciples of operation and control. With IDEAL 
Accurate Scale Drawings, and Building and 
Flying Instructions, you can build a per- 
fect 3 ft. Model of a War-famous Aeroplane, 
a miniature Aeroplane that will rise from the 
ground by its own power and fly like a big 
one. Build one, and train yourself in the prin- 
ciples-of Aviation, besides having a lot of 
fine, patriotic sport at the same time. 
Scale Drawings-—tmciaing 
Building & Flying Instructions 


=== yr 


Curtiss Military Tractor 
Bleriot Monoplane 
Nieuport Monoplane 

EACH 
Cecil Peoli Racer (8 for $1.75) 
IDEAL Model Aeroplane Construction Out- 
fits, containing all parts and materials needed 
to build these Aeroplanes, are sold by leading 
Toy, Sporting Goods and Department Stores 


at $4 to $7. Ask your dealer for them. Send 
for Free List of Stores which sell these outfits. 


Send 5c for Our Aero- 
plane Book 


Tells about Mode! Aeroplanes, C 
: A ] J bee 


























‘Follow the Boys in France”’ 


Battle Front Map of the Western Fighting 
Front from the North Sea to the Swiss Border, 
showing where the boys are fighting. Printed 
in colors. Size 17x19". Price 30c each. 
Stamps or coin. 


WEILER MFG. CO., Inc., Dunkirk, N. Y. 











BOYS! MAKE $2 to $5 a Day 


Sell Service Stamps Books to Stores. Everybody 
should use them. Everybody buys. Easy 
seller. Send 10c for 50c 
outfit and begin mak- 
@ Gere Q@eeegs wer | ing money at once, or write 
ee pad a —_——- 

NAME AND on. ales ee 
hpromn Do 538 Se. Dearborn 


ept. D, 
ADORESS HERE St., Chicago. 
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The Yankees are Coming 


(Continued from page 11) 








in the outfit with men detailed to take 
charge of them as covering forces for the 
wreckers. Their duty, on landing, was to 
bomb or dynamite every building and 
piece of apparatus in sight and to destroy 
it utterly before leaving. 


EANWHILE the fleet, under the 

cover of fog and darkness, was 
slowly and silently stealing eastward across 
the channel. The Yankee lads, going to 
the main deck, fast made acquaintances 
among the British jackies and marines 
with whom Fate seemed to have cast their 
lot, and with whom they would soon be 
fighting shoulder to shoulder. They also 
had time to observe, that the Vindictive 
looked more like a floating ark than a 
cruiser, for a superstructure of new, un- 
painted planking had been built about her 
decks, and above swung gangways, creak- 
ing and rattling with each roll of the ship. 
Larry and Brad and Chet knew instinc- 
tively that it was over these plank bridges 
that they would make their landing on 
the Mole. 

As they sailed onward, the fog began 
to thicken fast. But it was a peculiar 
fog. Larry sniffed once or twice sus- 
piciously, but before he could ask ques- 
tions, Billings, who stood near by, ex- 
plained that the increased thickness was 
due to smoke screens that a fleet of motor 
patrol boats was spreading in front of the 
Vindictive and her consorts. “We're 
gettin’ bally near t’ bloomin’ show,” he 
warned. And he had hardly spoken when 
whispered orders began to circulate 
through the ship. Then the order came 
for the demolition squad to gather at 
gangway four, ready to “carry on” behind 
the marines. 

Hastily the little group of jackies, 
heavily armed and loaded with explosives, 
took their position, their machine gunners 
hard by. When they reached gangway 
four they found a mass of marines and 
bluejackets crowded there ahead of them. 
They too were armed with bayoneted 
rifles, machine guns and bombs, ready to 
leap ashore at the signal. To Larry it 
brought up pictures he had seen of board- 
ing parties of the old privateer days. Only 
the cutlasses were lacking to complete the 
picture. 


N rolled the Vindictive and thicker 

and thicker grew the smoke screen. 
The fellows could not guess where they 
Were. 

Then suddenly, like the arm of destiny, 
a brisk breeze swept in from the south- 
east. In a few seconds the smoke screen 
piled back upon itself and was dispersed. 


| Fate had lifted the curtain on this his- 
| toric drama. 


Silhouetted against the night sky not a 
quarter of a mile abeam, stood out the 
tall lighthouse on the Mole, with its wire- 
less station and its cluster of buildings. 
Beyond was the shore line with here and 
there a guarded light. 

With a crash, and a roar and the blind- 
ing flashes of a hundred flares and search 
lights the battle opened. 

The German heavies on shore and on the 
Mole were the first to speak. As long 
slender finger-like search lights leapt out 
and began feeling about through the night, 


the intense darkness about the Mole was 
split with tongues of flame, and_ the 
rumbling roar that burst from the brazen 
throats of the monster guns made the air 
tremble, and the screech of their shells as 
they whipped through the air above the 
Vindictive was hideous to hear. 

But the smoke screen had served its 
purpose well. The Vindictive, with the 
Daffodil and the Iris behind was so close 
io the towering concrete wall‘of the Mole 
that before the big German guns could 
begin to register effectively, the cruiser 
had rushed up under cover of the concrete 
breakwater into full position. From then 
on things happened swiftly in one frenzied, 
flame-lit, fire-swept period, that might 
have been minutes, hours, days or weeks. 


HE Vindictive bumped the Mole with 

a thud, anchor was dropped, and huge 
grapnels were swung over the concrete 
wall to hold the vessel close. But big as 
they were the grapnels did not grip. An 
instant later the Yankee lads witnessed 
the first of many heroic acts of that glori- 
ous night. Two men,—officers—Com- 
mander Bradford, and the same Lieu- 
tenant Hawkins who had spoken to them 
but an hour before, leapt ashore and sat 
astride the parapet to fasten the grapnels, 
working right in the face of the murderous 
machine gun fire that swept the broad 
Mole from the German emplacements and 
amid the shells that thundered into the 
superstructure of the Vindictive, making 
her decks run red with British blood. They 
sat there until first Commander Bradford, 
and then Lieutenant Hawkins, bullet- 
riddled, pitched over and fell between the 
wall and the ship. 

Signals were flashed then to the Daffodil 
to run up under the stern of the cruiser, 
bump her in close to the wall and hold her 
there. In a matter of minutes the former 
Liverpool ferry was hard at the task under 
a galling shell fire. But these terrible 
few minutes were costly for the British. 
The German big guns were registering ef- 
fectively on the upper works and super- 
structure of the Vindictive. Shells were 
pouring into her by the score. The decks 
were swept with bursting projectiles. 
First one gangway and then another was 
shot away. In the mass of marines clus- 
tered in front of the Yankees one shell 
burst, and Larry saw the dead and in- 
jured pile up in a horrible mass. 


IREN signals now sounded for lowering 

the gangways that were left. There 
were three clear and they bumped down 
upon the concrete wall, thumping and 
crashing with every roll of the ship. In- 
stantly they were swarmed with the landing 
party. But again a German shell sagietined, 
and one gangway, freighted with human 
beings, vanished in a blinding crash. 

But the others were intact and the 
British fighting spirit was only just be- 
ginning to show. With wild yells and 
cheers the marines and jackies began to 
swarm across, heedless of the fact that 
they were drawing the fire from every bat- 
tery and every machine gun on the Mole. 
Behind the fighters came the demolition 
corps, with Larry and Brad and Chet 
os them. Yelling like Indians they 
blazed away with their automatics, and 
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stumbled across the body-strewn gang- 
plank to leap down to the Mole floor. 

But before they jumped Larry caught 
sight of a bursting flare out in the harbor, 
set by a venturesome British motor patrol] 
boat to mark the way for the blocking 
ships. And these daring, concrete-freighted 
sacrifices were gliding serenely up the 
channel under the very nose of the roar- 
ing, crashing guns of the German bat- 
teries. It was a magnificent sight; a sight 
that stirred his courage. 


HE scene on the Mole was one that 

will live forever in the memory of those 
who witnessed it. Machine guns swept the 
long, semi-circular dock from every angle, 
and it was in the face of this withering 
fire that the Britishers had to advance 
and clear the stronghold. Immediately 
they landed the mass of marine fighters 
broke up into little groups, and flung 
themselves behind the nearest cover until 
they could single out specific objects for 
attack. Then with mad yells, and firing 
as they ran, they started at their work of 
clearing the Mole. Here a machine gun 
spit death at them. Forward plunged a 
squad, and though but half their number 
remained as they staggered across the 
open spaces, they were enough to put the 
bayonet to the panic-stricken Germans. 
At another point one of the heavies thun- 
dered away in its concrete protection. In 
a twinkle the storming troops piled down 
upon it. Those of the gun crew who did 
not break and run screaming up the wharf 
in the face of their own machine gun 
fire, were bayoneted or cudgeled and 
tossed into the sea. On every hand these 
scrimmages were taking place, and so 
dauntless were the Britishers that, in the 
space of a few short minutes, the Germans 
were breaking in every direction, fleeing 
from the inferno on the Mole where fire 
and flame and sudden death held sway. 


HEN strangely enough as they broke 

for the land end of the long pier the 
cry they raised was one that made Larry 
and Brad and Chet swell with pride. To 
the Huns, this spectacular, unheard-of 
stunt of blocking the harbor and running 
the battery’s guns was American in its 
elements. They recalled Hobson and the 
Merrimac, and they raised the cry: “The 
Yankees—The Yankees Are Coming!” 

It stirred the three young seamen to 
action. Already the wreckers were spread- 
ing out to destroy. A little squad was put- 
ting torches to the wooden store houses. 
At another point men were swarming 
about the wireless station. Dynamite 
charges were being put at-the base of the 
big tower. With sledges and iron bars the 
apparatus was being smashed to nothing. 
At another point, bombers were tossing 
deadly explosives in at every window and 
every door. 

“Hi, you fellows, look alive! Cross over 
there to the inside, and travel the Mole. 
Blow the whole bloody show to pieces. 
Anything you can find. But mind yer eye 
when the sirens blow. Come back in a 
bloomin’ ’urry or ye’ll be left,” yelled 
Billings; and Larry and Chet and Brad 
gathered with another squad prepared to 
start out. 

Cross the Mole, was it? A terrible task 
with the machine guns on shore still comb- 
ing it from end to end. The Britishers 
hesitated a moment, but from some point 
came the frantic yell, “The Yanks are 
coming!” That was enough for Larry. 

“Bet yer boots the Yankees are coming! 
Here’s three of ’em. coming,” he yelled, 
and crouching low he started the dash 
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across the shell-swept space. Brad and 
Chet and the rest of the squad followed. 

Larry ducked behind a shell-shattered 
brick wall on the harbor side of the wharf. 
Brad and Chet were by his side. Billings 
crumpled up in the open scape, rolled over 
twice, and lay still. Three others suffered 
the same way before the rest of the small 
squad could get across. 


Wwe Billings gone the command fell 


to whomever had the ability to lead. 
Larry assumed it. 

“Come on,” he yelled, pointing up the 
wharf. “That storehouse there,” and he 
dashed off with a group of six men trail- 
ing out behind. 

They took advantage of every wall, of 
every pile of crumpling masonry; they 
dodged and scuttled about like rabbits. 
Once Larry burst full upon two Germans 
crouched behind a pile of timber. “The 
Yankees,” shrieked the Huns, and like rats 
they broke and ran, firing wildly as they 
went. 

“The Yankees, you bet,” snarled Larry 
as he blazed away with his automatic and 
rushed across a bullet-swept alley to gain 
the protection of the big concrete store 
house. 

“Here, fellows, work fast,” he shouted. 
“String out the wire. Take the battery off 
behind that wall. Hurry! Every man 
plant a bundle of dynamite somewhere. 
Connect up the wires and drop the bundles 
through the windows. Some of you start 
around that way. Brad, Chet, come this 
way,” and they worked around the harbor 
side. 


HEN suddenly as they stepped clear 

of one corner of the building, they be- 
held an unexpected sight. Moored to the 
wharf was a long sleek destroyer. Evi- 
dently she had but recently berthed, for 
smoke clouds were piling from her three 
funnels. She looked like a panther at bay, 
beset by a band of piccaries, for out in the 
harbor hovered five motor patrol boats, 
hammering away at her with their tiny 
one-pounders. Yet she was by no means 
in difficulty, for all her guns were return- 
ing the fire, and the motor boats were in 
a hot position. 

Suddenly an idea flashed through 
Larry’s head. The attention of the de- 
stroyer was concentrated on the mosquito 
fleet that hovered on the harbor flank. 
Hastily he dogged back around the corner 
of the warehouse. 

“Quick, Brad. Give me those explosives, 
Chet. Here, wire the bunch together. 
That’s the stuff. You stick here.” 

With the dynamite tucked under his arm 
Larry scuttled toward the concrete string 
piece of the wharf where the destroyer 
was moored. He had a twenty-foot clear- 
ing to cross. Brad played out the wire 
from the roll slung over his shoulder. 
Now Larry was ten feet from the string 
piece, now five, now three. He crouched 
under its shadow. Then with a vault and 
a pull he hoisted himself astride it and 
leaned over between the dock and the de- 
stroyer. A little more wire was played 
out. Larry lingered there a moment, 
swinging the bundle of dynamite between 
the destroyer and the wharf. Presently 
he let go of it and slipped down from his 
position. Then with a grin on his face he 
started scuttling back toward the wall. 


UT he had not gone ten feet when a 
shout was raised on board the de- 
stroyer, and a machine gun was opened on 
him. Almost at the corner of the building 


Larry stumbled and went down with a 
groan. Then he rolled over and tried to 
stagger to his feet, but Brad and Chet 
darted out and dragged him to safety. 

“Quick! Back! To the battery box! 
I dropped the whole charge through a 
port hole,” he groaned, trying hard to 
struggle onward. There was an ugly, pro- 
fusely bleeding wound in his neck. But 
together Brad and Chet helped him back, 
keeping the walls of the warehouse be- 
tween themselves and the destroyer. The 
other men of the squad were coming back 
too, scuttling for the protection of the 
dilapidated wall where the battery box 
was hidden. 

There with a tremendous effort, Larry 
mastered himself, and broke loose from his 
companions. 

“We've got to blow it before they find 
the charge! Are the rest of the men all 
clear?” he demanded staring with wild eyes 
at Brad and Chet. 

“Yes,” they answered as the three 
Britishers came piling behind the wall. 

“Then let me—let me—I’ll do it— 
I—I—” Larry lurched toward the battery 
box, reached out a trembling hand for the 
switch, flung it over and with a gasp sank 
down in a heap. 


ii roar that followed was deafening. 
Chet and Brad and the rest of the 
squad saw the giant warehouse crumple 
in a cloud of smoke and flames and brick 
dust, and beyond it the listing masts and 
funnels of the destroyer. She was sinking 
at her dock. 

Then another, and far more powerful 


‘ explosion occurred far up the Mole, open- 


ing a gap of a hundred feet and blowing 
it clear of the mainland. Though the men 
did not know it, a submarine packed with 
explosives had been blown up under the 
long wharf. The roar of this was so ter- 
rific that other explosions out in the har- 
bor, made by the blowing up of the block- 
ing ships, were lost. But the seamen knew 
that that part of the expedition had been 
carried out, too, for presently sirens be- 
gan sounding from the Vindictive calling 
them back to quarter. And those that 
couldn’t walk back were carried back. 


[ was the following morning before 
Brad and Chet were allowed in the 
sick-bay of the old shot-up Vindictive as 
she lay at her wharf at D They 
found the white and very much be-bandaged 
Larry stretched out on a cot that was 
sandwiched in among scores and scores of 
others. 

Larry blurted out huskily. 
we get her; did we—?” 

“What, the destroyer? Bet your boots 
we did. I saw her going down by the 
head and mighty fast too.” 

“Thank goodness! Say, you fellows 
couldn’t see her hull, could you? Well, 
when I straddled the string piece first 
thing I saw — at me was her name— 
Z-7. That’s why I was so blamed set on 
blowing her.” 

“What? On the level, was it?” ex- 
claimed Brad and Chet. 

“It sure was, and I was going to square 
up for runnin’ us down in the fog, if it 
was the last thing I did,” said Larry. 

“Well, it came mighty near being the 
last thing you did, too, Larry,” said Brad 
with a dry smile. 

“Maybe so,” returned Larry happily, 
“but it gives us something more than a 
failure to report, when we try to —S 
how we lost our officer and our boat, eh 
fellows?” 





“Brad, did 
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Sea Scouting 


(Continued from page 16) 
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miral Sampson in Paimyra, N. Y., and 
Admiral George Dewey in Montpelier, Vt. 
—all inland cities—which proves that the 
landlubber has as good a chance as any- 
body to reach the quarterdeck. 

The call of the sea, today, is something 
more than an appeal to the desire for ro- 
mantic adventure. The world war has 
brought our nation into world relations 
broader and more vital than ever before. 
It used to be said that it was all right 
for us to depend upon foreign shipping 
to carry us and the products which we had 
for export. But when we entered the world 
war we found that we could: not send our 
men and materials to France fast enough 
to turn the tide of German victory, for 
lack of ships. Months of valuable time 
were lost just at the most critical period 
of our history. Then we began to realize 
our need for ships and seamen and officers. 

Seascouts are not obliged to become 
sailors. They can decide about that for 
themselves after they are of age. The 
training which they will receive under Pine 
Tree Jim and the Seascoutmasters will help 
them in any trade or business or profes- 
sion. But out of the bunch will come some 
who will pilot ocean greyhounds of a size 
and type yet undreamed of, and many who 
will surprise their officers, 


July Photo Contest Winners 


1—A. T. Bennett, Pocantico Hills, N. Y. 

2—C. H. Hulme, Rev., Barthsville, Okla. 

3—B. H. Parker, 920 W. Geary, Oklahoma, O. 

4—J. Blaine Witter, Lawrence, Mass. 

5—J. H. Salomon, Troop 1, Rhinebeck, N. Y. 

6—H. M. Tummer, 117 Bellevue Road, Lynn, 
Mass. 

7—Keith Face, Maple Rapids, Mich. 

8—Elmer Mobrenweiser, Onarina, Minn. 

9—E. M. Surette, Box 21, Concord, Mass. 

10—F. E. Smith, 1210 West 42d St:, Los An- 
geles, Cal. 

11—E. W. Linnekin, 6 Madison Court, Glouces- 
ter, Mass. ; 
‘12—John F. McCaughlin, 505 Smith Street, 

Greenville, Miss. 
13—Howard_ Clarke, 17 Ridgewood Ave., White 

lains, N. Y. 

14—G. M. Goodloe, Big Stone Gap, Va. 
15—I. - ivi 

: 3 anaes Troop 109, 69-73 Rivington 
16—Lester S. Ford, Lower Cabot, Vt. 
17—J. J. Cygnar, 66 Reid St., Amsterdam, N. Y. 
= Miller, 6106 Ingleside Ave., Chicago, 


19—B. H. Pester, S.M., Hillsboro, Kan. 


20—Dr. Paul H. Curtis, Mattabeseck Troop 6, 
Middletown, Conn. 


Rules for Contest 


These instructions must be followed; other- 
wise pictures will mot be considered or 
returned. 

1. Pictures must be related to scouting. 

2. Photographs for any contest must reach 
the Editor y the 10th of each month preceding 
the month of publication. Thus pictures for the 
August contest must be in by July roth. 

3. Name and address of sender should be 
written on back of picture. Pictures without 
names will not be considered. Do not send let- 
ters. Do not send negatives. 

4. Pictures will mot be returned unless a 
oo addressed envelope or folder is en- 


(Photographs accepted and published become 
the property of BOYS’ LIFE} 


Subjects for future contests: 


September: Hikes. 
October: In the Woods. 
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Pick a Premium 


Besides the big value to you of 
BOYS’ LIFE itself, we will give 
you free any one of the following 
splendid premiums and a Boy 
Scout Calendar with your $1.50 
yearly subscription to this maga- 
zine: 


A Handy 
Pocket 
Flashlight 

Nickel-plated, 
extra powerful, 
guaranteed 
Tungsten Bat- 
tery, Mazda 
lamp. Size 3 x 
1% x % inches, 
useful inside on 
a dark day, out- 
side on a dark 
night. 








A Real Eastman Camera > 


Complete, compact, simple to use, 
this machine turns out a perfect little 
picture 14% x 1% inches in size. Made || 
specially, with film No. 00, for the 
Boy Scouts of America. 


A Salz 14K Guaranteed Fountain Pen 


Fully guaranteed best quality. Pen 
non-leakable, made .of hard rubber, 
set with 14K gold point pen. Just 
what everyone needs. 


A Scout Name Knife 


Made specially by the manufac- 
turer of “Keen Kutter” cutlery for 
BOYS’ LIFE. Regular two-bladed 
boys’ knife, with your name and ad- 
dress on the handle. 


3 Patriotic Books for Boys 
Washington, Franklin or Lincoln 


Stirring stories of these Famous 
Americans. Each book 5% x 
inches; over 200 pages. Fully illus- 
trated in color. Substantially bound. 

Select the book you like. 


Animal Guide 


of North American Wild Animals. Every 
Boy wants to know all he can about OUR 
NATIVE ANIMALS. 265 Pages Bound in 
Sack Cloth. 61 Full Page Illustrations. 
Each described by a man who knows 
animals. 
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The Mystery 


(Continued from page 22) 


of Ram Island 





Instant- 
ly his hard-won self control snapped like 
a taut rope. 

“Don’t! Don’t!” he cried, struggling to 
escape. “Oh, don’t, Russ! Please let me 
go. Don’t throw me into——” 

The words ended in a gasping sob as 
the frightened boy caught hold of his tor- 
mentor and clung to him in-.a frenzy of 
desperation. In spite of his efforts he was 
pushed to the very edge of the planking 
before Blake’s voice was raised in curt 
command: 

“Stop that, Gilcrist! Don’t you see he’s 
scared to death? Let him go.” 

Gilcrist obeyed with a laugh “I 
wasn’t going to throw him in,” he snorted. 
“Just wanted to prove what I said. ~ He’s 
scared green.” 

A murmur of rather contemptuous 
agreement arose. White-faced and shak- 
ing, Chesley, who had drawn swiftly away 
from the edge of the dock, caught every 
biting accent, and his hasty, furtive look 
took in each single scornful glance before 
he turned and walked quickly toward the 
shore. This time he did not look at Blake. 
There was no need. The cool contempt 
in the voice of his hero cut like a knife 
and told him all there was to know. 


HE shore gained, he kept straight on, 

walking a little stiffly like an autom- 
aton, and paying no heed to the jeering 
laughter that pursued him. But when he 
had pushed through the screen of under- 
growth and found himself alone, he 
stopped abruptly, his face quivering and 
crinkling before a rush of overwhelming 
shame. 

That hateful thing he had fought so 
hard against had conquered him again, 
and finally. In spite of all his effort he 
had made an exhibition of himself he could 
never hope to live down. 

“It was the water!” he muttered, his 
face crimson. “He hadn’t any right—it 
wasn’t fair a 

He told himself that, save for Gilcrist’s 
last move, he could have held out against 
the fellow’s taunts and nagging. For a 
space, too, he tried to make himself be- 
lieve that his friend might somehow un- 
derstand and not blame him for something 
he could not help. But swift reasoning 
and cold reality came back to banish hope. 

How could he understand? How was 
he to realize what lay back of that hateful, 
shrinking timidity? What means had he 
of knowing anything about the well-nigh 
fatal accident years ago when Chesley, 
the merest tot, had come so near to drown- 
ing that resuscitation was almost a miracle? 
Not only had the experience planted in the 
boy’s soul an indescribable horror of water, 
but it had seemed to twist and warp his 
whole nature, making him timid and shrink- 
ing in a thousand different ways. 

Blake knew nothing ofvall this. He saw 
only the coward afraid of water! And 
after all, Chess asked himself drearily, 
what did reasons matter? He might ex- 
plain and excuse himself into a state of 
speechlessness, yet the bitter fact re- 
mained—he was a coward. And though 
Blake might listen politely and perhaps 
that look of scorn would vanish from his 
face, Ray felt that the scorn itself would 
linger in his heart. 








A STIFLED sob broke from the boy’s 
lips, then with a sudden stiffening of 
his muscles, he straightened and his jaw 
squared. He could not stand that. It 
would be better to leave the camp at once. 
He realized that objections would prob- 
ably be raised to such a step, but perhaps 
Mr. Stratton would understand; he had 
impressed Chesley, somehow, as the sort 
who might. .At least, it would be worth 
trying. 

Moving over to the screen of bushes 
that hedged him in, the boy peered out. 
Two of the canoes were moving up-stream. 
Blake and Stanton ‘were in the foremost; 
Barstow, Gilcrist and Wally Jones fol- 
lowed a little in the rear. Chesley watched 
them disappear around a bend, and then 
turned listlessly toward the camp. There 
would be no use speaking to Mr. Hilde- 
brand about leaving; he would have to 
wait until Mr. Stratton’s return. 

With downcast eyes he made his way 
past the chattering groups to his tent. It 
was empty and stepping in, he stretched 
himself out on his blanket. There was a 
little choke in his throat as he thought of 
how carefully he had spread that blanket 
on the side next to Blake’s tent, finding an 
odd sort of pleasure and comfort in just 
that foolish little sense of nearness. Sud- 
denly his head dropped forward on his 
arms and he lay quite still, save for a 
quivering, spasmodic heaving of his thin 
shoulders. 

CHAPTER XI 
Tue Covrace or a CowarD 
UST how long he lay there Chesley did 
J not know. After a little he became 

vaguely aware of a stir and bustle in 
the camp, of voices talking excitedly and 
fellows hurrying back and forth through 
the clearing. They were starting off on 
the hike, he thought, and he determined 
to stay where he was and get out of it if 
he could. But somehow they did not go, 
and presently the smarting tang of smoke 
got into his eyes and made him wonder 
why they still left the camp-fire smoulder- 
ing. Then, all at once, the sudden, unex- 
pected sound of Mr. Stratton’s voice close 
beside the tent brought him abruptly to 
his knees. 

“We hadn’t got more than half way when 
I saw the smoke and turned back. Looks 
to me as though the slash in Stillman’s old 
lumber camp was burning, and you know 
what that means. It’s spreading like wild- 
fire, and with this gale there’s no telling 
where it will stop.” 

Ray’s heart gave a great leap. He was 
conscious of a babel of excited comment 
from the boys gathered about Stratton 
and Hildebrand, and caught words from 
the latter about having noticed the smoke 
and being on the point of climbing one of 
the high trees nearby to try and locate its 
cause. Then, involuntarily, he crawled out 
of the tent and gained his feet. 

“I think we'd better pull up stakes and 
be ready for anything,” came in the camp 
director’s clear, composed voice. “We’re 
safe at the moment, but if the wind should 
change the flames might sweep down here 
and catch us unprepared. I’m glad I 
caught: you before you got off on the hike. 
We'll get the tents down and everything 
packed up shipshape; then we’ll be ready 
to take to the boats if we have to. You 
look after things at the upper end, Hilly, 
and I'll take this side.” 
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ILDEBRAND turned away, giving 

sharp, incisive orders, and the boys 
swiftly separated into two squads. Mr. 
Stratton issued his instructions laconical- 
ly, and was moving away to see them ex- 
ecuted, when a small, strangled, frightened 
voice halted him. 

“Mr. Stratton! Wait, sir!’ 

White and shaking, Ray Chesley stum- 
bled forward and stood beside the camp 
director. Blake and the others had set 
out to inspect the old lumber camp. For 
those others he had little thought. It was 
the possibility of Blake’s being in that 
sort of danger which turned him sick with 
horror. 

“You said the fire—the old camp——” 
he gasped. “Blakie—went up there in a 
canoe. I’m afraid 

“Up to the lumber camp!” exclaimed Mr. 
Stratton sharply. “You mean Alan Blake?” 

“Yes, sir—and four other fellows.” 

“How long ago?” 

“I don’t quite know; it was over half an 
hour.” b 

For a second the man stood frowning. 
Then, with an abrupt movement, he turned 
and hastened across the clearing. Part 
way he met Hildebrand hurrying toward 
him, his face troubled. 

“Great Scott, Stratton!” exclaimed the 
younger man. “Five of the boys are up 
at the camp this very minute. It went 
clean out of my head. I gave them per- 
mission because——” 

“I know.” Stratton cut him short. “I’m 
going for them. You look after every- 
thing here. Get the stuff all packed and 
put it aboard the launch if necessary. 
Don’t wait for me if things get hot.” 





Wek waiting for a reply he 
hurried down the path leading to the 
river and out on to the little dock. A 
single canoe was fastened there. He un- 
tied .the rope with dexterous fingers, and 
holding it with one hand turned to reach 
for the paddle behind him. He found Ray 
Chesley standing close at his heels. “Well?” 
he questioned sharply. 

The boy swallowed hard. “I—I’d like 
to—to go with you, sir,” he said in a low 
tone. 

“Go with me!” Mr. Stratton’s voice was 
filled with amazement. “What on earth 
put that idea into your head?” 

“Blakie——” Ray ee gulping. 
“Youll go faster with a weight in the 
bow, sir,” he finished. | 

Mr. Stratton frowned impatiently. A 
curt refusal trembled on his lips; but his 
glance happened to rest on the boy’s face 
and his expression changed abruptly. For 
a long moment he stared, curiously, in- 
tently, at the small, white, frightened coun- 
tenance, whose gray eyes, wide and almost 
black, held in them a look that stirred him 
ane Suddenly he motioned to the 

Ww. 


“Jump in!” 

Chesley did not exactly jump in. Grip- 
ping the edge of the dock he lowered him- 
self gingerly into the canoe. The water 
as it lapped against the thin sides of the 
tricky craft, terrified him as much as ever; 
but for once something had risen up with- 
in him more powerful, even, than terror. 


NDER the man’s vigorous strokes the 

canoe fairly flew up-stream, but to 
the boy crouching in the bow it seemed to 
drag a leaden weight behind. The lumber 
camp lay several miles up the river, which 
presently took a great sweep to the right, 
circling around some low hills on the other 
side. Even when they started a thin haze 
of smoke was visible on the water and 
through the trees at either hand, and as 
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they progressed this increased perceptibly. 

The river narrowed steadily until it be- 
came little more than a creek, with tree- 
tops almost meeting overhead. Presently 
they shot out of the thicker woods into a 
region of partly cleared land, where clumps 
of birches and isolated oaks and chestnuts 
thrust their crooked lengths mournfully 
out of great masses of lopped off pine-tops 
and branches. Ten minutes later the canoe 
swerved inshore and there, pulled up .on 
the bank beside an overgrown trail, lay 
two canoes. Ray scrambled out and Mr. 
Stratton quickly followed. 

“You stay here, Ray, while I look the 
up,” the latter said briefly. “The camp is 
some distance back in the woods. You're 
not afraid?” 

Chesley shook his head. He was—des- 
perately; but he could not tell that to the 
man standing so cool. and composed be- 
fore him. He waited quietly until Mr. 
Stratton was out of sight. Then, with 
gritted teeth and fingers interlacing, he 
began to walk nervously up and down the 
bank. 

He would almost rather have gone with 
Mr. Stratton than stay here alone. The 
wind still blew gustily with no signs of 
cessation; the smoke had grown percepti- 
bly thicker. Suppose Mr. Stratton didn’t get 
to the boys in time? Suppose Blakie 





ge caught his breath and stopped. A 
minute later he was moving up the 
wood road. He had no definite purpose. 
There was no way, exactly, in which he 
could help. But with the thought that his 
friend might be in peril he found it impos- 
sible to stand there idle. Besides, there 
was no greater danger in what he was 
doing. The trail was too plain to miss. 

Slowly at first, but with unconsciously 
increasing speed, he moved forward. The 
tall, straight timber had all been cut, but 
here and there the crooked trunks of soli- 
tary, misshapen specimens looked through 
the smoke like hunchback sentinels. Clumps 
of silver birch, like pale ghosts, bent be- 
fore the wind, writhing and waving arm-like 
branches as if in a vain struggle to escape 
coming annihilation. All through the woods 
were odd, unnatural noises. 

Five minutes later the boy jerked him- 
self up short and held his breath, listen- 
ing. A dull, distant roaring sounded in 
his ears. For the past few minutes he 
had supposed it to be the wind; now, with 
a pang, he realized his error. There was 
a cruel, sullen undercurrent to the sound 
that turned him cold and shocked him 
into it. What was he doing here? With 
all the willingness in the world, how could 
he hope to help Blake or anyone else? 

As stood there, dazed, frightened, un- 
decided, wishing that he had obeyed Mr. 
Stratton’s orders and stayed by the canoes, 
something stung against his cheek and fell 
into his mechanically upthrust palm. It 
was a blackened cinder, hot to the touch! 
They were falling all about him, making 
an odd patter-patter like hail on the leaves. 
In a flash wild panic blotted out every 
other emotion pat sent the boy flying to- 
ward the river. , 

A the rest was like a nightmare—a 

chaotic medley of choking smoke, 
stinging cinders, and dominating all else 
that awful, sullen, crackling roar. Once 
he tripped on a root and sprawled head- 
long to one side of the road. He had 
scarcely gained his feet before there came 
from behind a thudding as of people run- 
ning, and a figure stumbled past him. 
Even through the smoke he recognized the 
startling check of Scott Stanton’s outing 
shirt. 
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and Barstow; then Mr. Stratton, half 
carrying, half supporting little Wally 
Jones. Close behind him ran Russell Gil- 
crist, head down, panting. 

They must all have been half blinded, 
for no one seemed to notice Chesley hug- 
ging the undergrowth. Almost before the 
startled lad realized what was happening, 
they had pounded past, leaving him to 
stare, gasping, after their swiftly vanish- 
ing backs. 

An instant later, with a strangled cry, 
Ray came to life and flung himself after 
them. The horror of being left behind 
was added to his other fears. They would 
reach the river and not know what had 
become of him. 

The roar behind was louder now, and a 
dull, lurid glow began to tinge the thick 
smoke. Panting, he raced on, and sud- 
denly a figure loomed through the haze 
ahead. It was Gilcrist, and with a gasp 
of thankfulness, Ray sprinted. He had 
almost forged alongside when all at once 
the other boy stumbled, staggered, made 
a futile effort to recover himself, and 
crashed down, a queer, twisted heap in 
the road. 

“My leg!” came shrilly to Ray’s ears 
above the roaring of the fire. “My leg! 


Help—” 


i had all happened so unexpected- 
ly that Chesley was a dozen feet 
ahead before he realized what it meant. 
Even then he was too frightened to stop. 
If it had been Blake, perhaps that inex- 
plicable force which had already carried 
him out of himself would have moved him 
again to action—but Gilcrist! 

Why should he turn back? Why should 
he risk his life for Russ Gilcrist? He re- 
alized that the others must be too far ahead 
'to hear the loudest hail—that it was en- 
|tirely “up to him.” But if Gilcrist’s leg 
| was broken and he couldn’t move, what 
| would be accomplished by going back? 
The tears were 
making messy little streaks in the soot 
and grime that smeared his face. He could 
picture Russ lying there helpless, alone, 
watching that crimson monster come nearer 
and nearer. Perhaps he might crawl a 
| little, but—with a sharp, strangled cry, 
| Ray ‘stopped, whirled, and faced the crim- 
son glare. His small, white face was set 
and strained; the eyes, wide and dilated. 
As the heat blast struck him, he ducked 
his face into the crook of a bent elbow and 
stumbled back along the trail. It seemed 
only a moment before he came upon the 
sobbing figure creeping on hands and 
knees, that greeted him with a hoarse cry 
|and gripped him frantically. 
“Oh, Ray! Oh, Ray! My ankle—— 

“What’s happened to it?” panted Ches- 
ley. 
| ““T don’t know. 
“Can you stand up? 








” 


I can’t walk 
Try! 





Get up— 


quick !” 
wits shaking hands the smaller boy 


helped the other to his feet. For a 
moment Gilcrist stood still, his face twisted 
with pain. But when he tried to take a 
step, it was only Chesley’s hold that kept 
him from falling. 

“T can’t!” he wailed. 
What shall I do?” 

“Stand still!” snapped Chess in a tone 
that was curt and oddly decisive. As Gil- 
crist obeyed, he put his arms around about 
the fellow’s hips, linking his fingers tightly 
together. “I can’t lift you,” he said in a 
muffled voice, “but maybe Ill do as—as 
a sort of crutch. Come on! We've got to 
hurry or else——” 


He did not finish. Only too vividly they 


“What’ll I do? 








both understood the alternative. With 
gritted teeth, Gilcrist staggered forward 
trying to bear the pain silently; trying, 
also, to put as little weight as possible on 
the narrow, willing shoulders. 

Ray’s unused muscles cried out under 
the unaccustomed load and threatened to 
rebel. But he crept bravely forward, won- 
dering how far they had to go—how far 
they could go—before flames caught them. 

He could hear Gilcrist sobbing with 
every breath. He felt that it might be 
a relief to cry, but still his teeth dug into 
his under lip, choking back all sound. The 
smoke was blinding; the heat scorched and 
blistered; showers of sparks and fiery em- 
bers fell all about them, starting up little 
new fires on every side. Chess had a dull 
conviction that the end would come when 
he could see the actual fire on one side or 
another. And so when, off to the right, he 
beheld a thin yellow tongue lick — 
into the top of a crooked pine, makin 
burst into flame, the shock staggered fim 
and brought a sob to his dry lips. 


HEN, like shapes in a dream, two 

figures loomed suddenly out of the 
smoke, and the voice of Mr. Stratton rang 
above the din. 

“Here they are, Blake! You take Ches- 
ley. Quick, boy!” 

In an instant he had lifted Gilcrist bodily 
in his arms and was running toward the 
river. Ray, caught up in like fashion by 
Alan Blake, seemed to slip off into a half- 
conscious stupor of utter exhaustion where 
nothing seemed very real or clear. 

He vaguely recalled clinging tightly to 
his friend, and pressing his hot face close 
against Blake’s shoulder. There was a 
sense of comfort in the mere feeling of 
those muscular arms clasped about fi 
The whole world seemed burning, but some- 
how he had faith in Blake’s ability to get 
him out. There were moments of bein 
carried thus—how many he could not tell. 
Then came the thud of dropping into a 
canoe, the sound of excited voices, the 
splash of hurried paddling. 

Beneath him, as he lay with eyes half 
closed, Chess could feel the rush and lap- 
ping of the water. Curiously enough, the 
sound failed to evoke any of the nervous 
terror it had been wont to do. Ray thought 
only how cool and delicious Foon # be the 
sensation of plunging his whole hot body 
beneath the surface. Then, he began to 
wonder dreamily whether Blakie might not 
be willing to forget what had happened on 
the dock and start fresh again. 


es: as they sped down- 
stream, the glare lessened. At last, 
save for the smoke, the woods resumed 
their customary cool greenness. Presently 
Chess opened his eyes wide and raised his 
head. There were only two of them in 
the canoe, and for a second the boy stared 
blankly at the bare, singed head and 
smeared, blackened face of the fellow in 
the stern. Then that fellow caught his eye 
and smiled, a tired, sooty smile—all teeth 
like the smile of a negro. It was Blake. 

“Good kid,’ he murmured, with an in- 
flection which sent the blood flaming into 
Chesley’s face. “What a nervy little beg- 
gar he is!” 

That was all; but presently the smile 
deepened, and into the friendly face there 
came a look which set Ray’s heart thump- 
ing, and brought his lids down to hide the 
swift, keen joy that smarted in his smoke- 
filled eyes. Something better than mere 
forgetfulness had come to Blakie. Some- 
how—he understood. 


(To be continued in August Boys’ Lire) 
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